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HIS MAJESTY THE KING’S FRIAR MARCUS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE EXPENSES WITH scarcely an excep- 
OF RACING tion—if there be one, 
and I do not think there 

is—the principal owners of horses ‘are 
men of very large wealth. Were it not 
so the look-out for racing would be the 
reverse of cheerful, for there can be no 
doubt that we shall all feel the pinch of 
the war for a long time to come, all, that 
is, but the very lucky few. Some of 
these rich owners, however, though 
unquestionably generous and _ liberal- 
minded men, have I know for some time 
past felt dissatisfied with the conditions 
under which the sport is carried on. 


Q 


Their conviction is that it is unduly 
expensive, and they advance the argu- 
ment, not to be controverted, that on 
the Continent, in the Colonies, and in 
America also, practically everywhere 
indeed, the cost to owners is smaller and 
the prizes proportionately larger. Not 
all owners are very rich men, though as 
just remarked the leading ones are so. 
To some a few hundreds a year more or 
less is not a matter of indifference, and 
these are the men, moreover, who race 
for keen love of the sport. From every 
point of view it seems desirable that 
directors and managers of meetings 
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should carefully consider the subject, 
and see whether the sport cannot be 
cheapened for those on whom it depends. 

To some extent the pari-mutuel helps 
things on across the Channel. My own 
idea is that it would be an excellent 
thing to have it in this country, and I 
am assured on high legal authority that 
there is no reason why we should not, 
no reason, that is to say, from a legal 
point of view. The trouble would arise 
from the bookmakers, who would 
naturally oppose anything of the sort 
for the simple reason that it must 
obviously interfere with their business. 
Not improbably they would become 
reconciled to it in course of time, the 
more so as bookmaking would in all 
likelihood continue. In France most of 
the leading owners who bet much dislike 
the pari-mutuel, preferring the system 
of taking the odds as we do here. On the 
other hand the ordinary race-goer who 
bets occasionally, or even with some 


regularity, decidedly approves of the 
French method—and for the matter of 
that the method pursued in countries 
where the pari-mutuel is known as the 


totalisator. The little bettor considers 
that he obtains longer odds, especially 
when he does not back favourites, and 
it is, of course, a fact that extraordinary 
prices sometimes come up on the machine 
against outsiders. These sensational odds 
are obtained by some fortunate, and 
almost always ignorant, speculator about 
once in the period vaguely described as 
a ‘““ blue moon.” But there is always the 
hope ! 

At intervals the suggestion is made 
that in any case bookmakers should be 
taxed, as they are in some countries 
with profit to the Government and 
benefit to men who deal with them ; 
because the licence is to a great extent 
an assurance of a bookmaker’s standing 
and straightforwardness. The reply to 
those who put forward this plea for 
taxation is that “it would never do for 
the legislature to recognise gambling.” 
In my opinion there is a decided 
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difference between gambling and betting, 

but that is a point which need not be 

discussed here, and no doubt the two 

things have an inclination to overlap. 
* * * * * 

THE CosT One question is whether at 

OF ENTRIES the ordinary race meeting 

entrance fees should not as a 
rule be smaller in proportion to the value 
of the prize. Ina great many cases, in 
innumerable races, indeed, owners simply 
run for their own money without any 
addition from the funds of the meeting. 
There are doubtless certain meetings 
where this is simply necessary unless the 
fixture is to be abandoned altogether. 
Some of the most enjoyable gatherings 
during the Season, in the opinion of not 
a few race-goers, are at Lewes. I happen 
to have the figures before me at the 
time of writing, and the profit and loss 
account shows that there is very little 
to spare. I do not want to mention 
meetings where this is by no means the 
case, where profits are very large and 
selfishly administered ; but they exist. 
Owners dislike the idea of being bled for 
the benefit of shareholders who take 
little or no interest in racing and seldom 
or never go to see one run; though of 
course the reply is that these men have 
invested their money, which is in a way 
of service to the cause. 

That the popularity of the sport is 
increasing there can be little question. 
As a matter of course it is checked most 
seriously by the war. Prior to the out- 
break of hostilities attendances in all 
quarters were greater than they had 
been and were swelling in volume ; even 
since the war these attendances have 
been surprisingly large. Some Clerks of 
Courses have told me that the diminution 
in their receipts has been slight and 
entries better than could possibly be 
expected; but nevertheless we have 
arrived at a period when for the sake of 
reduced incomes the expenses of racing 
must likewise be reduced for those who 
carry it on. The volume of “ Races to 
Come” shows such stakes as one of 
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£550 by subscription of £25 each for 
‘starters, £10 forfeit. Those who know 


anything of the Turf will understand 
that this does not mean the receipt of 
a clear £550 by the winner. There is £50 
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£20 each, £5 forfeit, or one sovereign 
only if declared, with {£5,000 added. 
Here, it will be seen, the odds are a great 
many times as long, though something 
over a £1,000 is deducted for owners of 


GEORGE FORDHAM, TOM CANNON, AND JOHN PORTER 
Photograph by E. Hawkins & Cc., Brighton 


for the second, £25 for the third, and the 
successful owner’s stake reduces the value 
of the prize to £450. This is taking £450 
to £25, so to express it. The Australian 
Jockey Club Derby is a sweepstakes of 


second and third horses and for the breeder 
of the winner. A not uncommon race is 
a sweepstakes of £10 each, £1 forfeit with 
£2,000 added—I am quoting the Autumn 
Stakes at the Meeting of the Australian 
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Jockey Club, to be run on the 3rd of 
April. The conditions of the Craven 
Plate are a sweepstake of £10 each, {1 
forfeit with £2,500 added. Racing thrives 
in the Colony, and it will be seen that it is 
a vast deal cheaper than in this country, 
where for instance the Two Thousand 
Guineas is a stake of £100 each, half 
forfeit—no getting out for a pound 
or two; and this is much about 
characteristic of the state of affairs all 
through. 

Take France again. It costs £40 to 
run for a stake—I am now talking of the 
Grand Prix—which last year was worth 
£14,346, and subscribers can get out for 
a mere trifle. So it is with jumping, the 
Grand Steeplechase, if not quite so 
tempting to owners as the Grand Prix, 
still bears most favourable comparison 
with our races. It costs £40 to run, half 
forfeit, {6 if declared little more than a 
fortnight before the race, £4 if declared 
five weeks before, and this yields about 
£7,000. The Prix No Good £400 has an 
_ entry of £6, half forfeit, £1 if declared, 

and that is typical; really it is little 
wonder that English owners should some- 
times express dissatisfaction, and it will 
be wise on the part of the executives of 
some of the principal meetings if they 
seriously consider whether something 
cannot and should not be done. 

* * * * * 

AN OLD Sir Claude de Crespigny 

PHOTOGRAPH has kindly sent me an old 

photograph which he lately 
came across, and knew would be of 
interest to me, as I am sure it will be 
to many readers, so that I reproduce it. 
It is a group showing George Fordham, 
Tom Cannon, and John Porter, taken 
when the two jockeys were doing active 
service, and the Kingsclere trainer was 
just making the great reputation which 
he deservedly enjoys. They are three 
men whose careers reflect the highest 
honour on the sport and on themselves. 
I have always had a special admiration 
for George Fordham, not only because 
of his extraordinary skill in the saddle— 
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STRAIGHT, WITH WEIGHING YARD AND STANDS, RANDWICK RACECOURSE, SYDNEY 
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and it may be doubted whether a greater 
jockey ever lived—but also for his high 
character, and furthermore for the 
example he set, as assuredly did Tom 
Cannon, of kindness to and consideration 
for the horses he rode. One of the most 
pathetic things I ever heard about racing 
was the description George Fordham 
once gave me of poor little two-year-olds, 
doing their best, and seeming to glance 
nervously back in terror of the whip 
which they feared was coming. He said 
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inflicted. In this respect Tom Cannon 
entirely shared the sympathies of his 
friend. I have heard him say he would 
as soon have hit a little child as a two- 
year-old who was putting forth his 
utmost efforts. 

As regards straightness, the late Sir 
John Astley used to tell a story of the 
one occasion when Fordham did not do 
his best! As Sir John believed and 
doubtless with reason, this was the only 
instance that could have been found 


My 


CANTERING PAST THE STANDS FOR THE CITY AND SUBURBAN, 1914 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


he could feel their hearts beating against 
his knees—of course he would never have 
dreamed of hitting a horse in such 
circumstances; he was speaking of 
young ones who had previously been 
ridden by some of the callous brutes who 
have disgraced their profession. Happily 
there are very few of these now in 
practice. Stewards are on the alert to 
check cruelty, and it is extraordinary 
that owners and trainers should ever 
have allowed treatment which could not 
fail to spoil the animals on whom it was 


throughout Fordham’s career. In the 
days of his youth the jockey had been 
associated with a trainer named Drewitt, 
who if he had not exactly fallen on evil 
days, had met with a hardish time before 
his death. His widow inherited one or 
two horses, and in a certain race at 
Lewes George Fordham was riding in 
opposition to one of them. He knew 
that winning this race would be a great 
thing for her, that she wanted the money 
very badly, and that winning the stake 
would relieve severe pressure. Her 
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horse was running well, was in front 
as the post was being neared, the only 
danger being Fordham’s mount; and 
for this once if he did not actually take 
a pull, he rode a very tame finish. 
According to the Rules of Racing he 
committed an offence, and if anyone is 
disposed to blame him for it he is at 
liberty to do so! 

There is a story of Tom Cannon, not 
quite of a similar character, but relating 
to a close finish, which is worth telling. 
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jockey on its back merely in order to let 
it understand that a race did not 
necessarily mean the application of whip 
and spur; and he knew, of course, that 
Tom Cannon was just the man for the 
occasion. In these circumstances he 
agreed to ride, went to the post, and got 
well away. The horse did vastly better 
under his treatment than it had done 
with previous jockeys, who had knocked 
it about, and showed what is called a 
“bold front”? at the distance. A 


THE NEWBURY PADDOCK 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


One of his own horses was running in a 
handicap at Windsor, ridden by a boy, 
and very much “expected,” believed, 
indeed, to be something like a good 
thing, and well backed accordingly. 

Shortly before the race the owner of one 
of the top weights asked Tom Cannon 
to ride it. He replied that he could not 
do so as a horse of his own was about to 
be saddled and he expected to win. The 
owner said that his animal had no chance. 
It had been knocked about, and he 
wanted it to run with a_ reasonable 


hundred yards from home Tom Cannon 
perceived that he had only his own well- 
backed horse to beat, and doing so would 
cost him a _ not inconsiderable sum 
of money. He rode a strong finish, the 
animal resolutely responding to his 
hands, and just succeeded in beating his 
own good thing by a neck. 

It would be interesting to have the 
date of this picture, that we might know 
what horses the two jockeys were riding 
and John Porter was training at this 
period. I cannot ascertain just when it 
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was taken, however, but the evidence 
shows that it must have been a long 
time ago! 

* 


* * * 


THE The other pictures this month 
PICTURES it will be seen include His 
Majesty’s Friar Marcus. Other 
photographs of the colt have been given, 
but I have thought it worth while to 
publish this one now that the Racing 
Season has begun, and the question what 
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will be other opportunities of discussing 
the Classic colts and fillies, but one thing 
certain is that Friar Marcus will take a 
desperate deal of beating. Before long 
we shall be watching the horses canter 
for the City and Suburban, for probably 
the letters which Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Hamilton of Dalzell, and others whose 
words carry weight have written to 
The Times on the subject of the continua- 
tion of racing, will render abortive the 


MINSTREL PARK 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


will win the Derby—for happily it 
appears that there is to be a Derby—has 
arisen. Richard Marsh is well satisfied 
with the progress of the King’s colt, and 
no one is less inclined than His Majesty’s 
trainer to make the _ ornithological 
mistake of confusing a goose with a 
swan. Marsh’s disposition is rather the 
other way about ; he is disposed if any- 
thing to underrate his charges. There 


efforts of those who have been trying to 
suppress the sport. Lord Rosebery may 
safely be accepted as an authority on 
what is desirable. It has seemed to me 
that the thing chiefly to be considered 
in this connection is what the soldiers 
who are fighting at the front and who 
come home on leave may think about it. 
If their vote could be obtained I am quite 
sure that a very insignificant minority 
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would be found—if indeed search 
revealed this—to desire suppression. For 
months past a large proportion of 
visitors to the different courses have 
been in khaki, and I myself have ample 
evidence of the interest which is being 
taken in the sport by men at the front. 
So the canter for the Epsom Spring 
Handicap is illustrated. Here too is a 
reminiscence of Newbury which, as 
everyone knows, has been given up for 
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was shipped at Ostend, and returning to 
this country distinguished himself by 
running second for the three-mile Hurdle 
race at Warwick, and winning over the 
usual two-mile course at Sandown Park. 

Birk Gill comes in as winner of the 
King’s Champion Challenge Cup for 
thoroughbred hunter sires at the recent 
Islington show, where he repeated a 
success of the previous year. He is a 
son of Marcion and Frisky, and so 


BIRK GILL, THE WINNER OF THE KING’S CHAMPION CHALLENGE CUP AT THE HUNTERS’ SHOW 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the purposes of the war, no racing having 
been seen there since June last year. 
It would be impossible to name a meeting 
which has more firmly established its 
popularity, and it will be pleasant to 
visit the place again. Minstrel Park is 
portrayed as being a horse with a history. 
The seven-year-old won his first race 
carrying the colours of Lord Marcus 
Beresford, found his way to Belgium, 
and had a narrow escape from capture by 
the Germans; with much difficulty he 


preserves the name of the winner of the 
Ascot Cup in 1893. Marcion took the 
famous trophy in remarkably effective 
fashion, from Buccaneer who had won 
it in 1892, the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Ragimunde winner of the Cesarewitch, 
and Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s Orvieto, a 
really good horse, who came near to 
beating Orme for the Eclipse Stakes. As 
a three-year-old Marcion only failed once 
in five races, finishing a good third for 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, when very 
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backward in condition, but he was a 
disappointment at the stud. Some 
unknown friend has kindly sent me a 
huge portfolio of photographs of racing 
in Australia, and I have selected two of 
them for publication. Australian sports- 
men are persuaded that their arrange- 
ments are better than ours, and if the 
belief makes them happy by all means 
let them enjoy it. I must take this 


opportunity, as none other offers, of 
thanking the sender of these pictures. 
There seems to be some crowd at the 
Randwick Autumn Meeting! 


* * * * 


A NEW Reading the articles and stories 
SERIAL which reach the editor of a 

magazine is not by any means 
always an exhilarating business, and I 
recall a morning here more than a year 
ago when the post brought an uninterest- 
ing batch. I had put the lot aside to be 
returned when I saw there was still one 
at which I had not looked, and I started 
on the first page rather hopelessly, to 
find, however, that this was one of the 
welcome exceptions. The title was 
“ Bulger and Bulgerina,” the author’s 
name the Hon. Alexis Roche, and I soon 
perceived that I had lighted on a treasure. 
“Bulger and Bulgerina,’ humorous, 
graphic, a vivid description of Irish life 
by one who knew and appreciated it, 
appeared in the next number, February, 
1914. Mr. Roche wrote a cheery ietter 
asking if I would like some more, my 
reply naturally being as many as he 
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cared to send; and as readers are aware 
others have followed. “‘ I go racing when 
I can, so, I know, do you, and we shall 
come across each other some of these 
days I hope !’’ he said in one of his letters, 
and at Liverpool last year on the 
National day a mutual friend introduced 
us. Mr. Roche told me he had been 
surprised at the reception given to his 
work. He had scribbled to amuse him- 
self, hardly thinking the result was of 
any value, but to his great satisfaction 
it was evidently liked, and besides what 
I had taken the Editor of the Cornhill 
was much pleased with his sketches. He 
was thinking of a novel, Mr. Roche 
continued. Would it be any use to me ? 
I answered that it would probably be 
of a great deal of use, and in due course 
it reached me. Soon afterwards, glancing 
through the paper one morning, I was 
grieved and shocked to see the heading : 
“Sudden death of the Hon. Alexis 
Roche,’ and so was cut short the career 
of a writer who must, I am sure, have 
made a name for himself. The novel 
“Tranamoe ”’ was on my table, and the 
opening chapters will be found in this 
number. It would be worse than super- 
fluous to pen any recommendation of 
them. 

“Con Cassidy’s Stageen,” the story 
published in the last number and 
attributed to Mr. Alexis Roche was in 
fact the work of the popular novelist 
Mrs. Dorothea Conyers. The fact of 
there being no name on the MS. led to 
the mistake. 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE were four of us, Claude, John, 
Nell, and Denis, children of James 
Cosgrove of Tranamoe. I am Denis. 
My father was rather past middle age 
when he married a young Englishwoman, 
the daughter and heiress of a Liverpool 
merchant. In the long past days of which 
I write a girl with ten thousand pounds 
was considered an heiress in Ireland. 
So when James Cosgrove brought home 
a bride with thirty thousand pounds she 
was received with open arms by the large 
and exclusive family of Cosgroves, not- 
withstanding that she came of a family 
of which nothing was known beyond the 
fact that her father had ‘“ made his 
money in trade.” The further fact that 
a grandfather had made most of it in a 
marine store near the docks was never 
disclosed during her life. 

I do not remember much about my 
mother, as she died when I was only 
five years old. But I believe her to have 
been a refined and sensitive woman 
entirely unfit to cope with the reckless 
Irish household into which she stepped 
with no more preparation than could be 
gathered in the expensive Parisian school 


where her grandfather, the marine store 
keeper, had placed her immediately after 
her father’s death. The vagaries of my 
father—a sportsman by nature and an 
inveterate gambler whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred—must have added many 
anxieties to her already overburdened 
existence. She died when my brother 
Claude was ten and the twins, John and 
Nell, eight. It was long before the days 
of the Married Woman’s Property Act, 
so of course the greater part of the thirty 
thousand pounds found its way to the 
racecourse and card table. Fortunately 
her grandfather managed to retain a 
tight hold over ten thousand pounds, so 
that there was a slight provision for us 
younger children. 


Claude, the eldest, would eventually 
inherit the beautiful old place and its 
debts. He was a thick-set, sandy-haired 
boy, with a stolid manner and slow 
speech, utterly unlike his father or 
brothers, who were black-haired and 
impetuous in speech and movement. 
As for Nell, she was of the true Southern 
Irish type, which is seldom pretty but 
often beautiful, with its jet black hair, 
deep blue eyes, and commanding figure. 
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Although I was no longer a baby when 
my mother died, I have no memory of 
her except as a figure stretched on a bed 
in a dimly-lighted room into which I was 
sometimes taken much against my will. 
I believe she never left her bed after my 
birth. 

Her place in the household was filled 
by my father’s sister Kate, a spinster 
lady of an exceedingly gentlemanlike 
appearance and with a pronounced taste 
for sport of all kinds. During my 
mother’s lifetime Aunt Kate had occupied 
what had at one time been the stud- 
groom’s cottage in the stable yard, a 
position which gave her many advantages 
in the guerilla warfare which she un- 
ceasingly carried on with the English 
servants whom my _ much - harassed 
mother imported from time to time in 
her vain efforts to introduce method into 
a household every member of which had 
been ‘‘ bred, born, and reared on the 
place.” Needless to say, the procession 


of English servants passed by like the 
figures in a kaleidoscope, until my poor 
mother gave up her efforts in despair. 


Then peace and plenty once more 
reigned in the dirty kitchen, where 
nothing smaller than a leg of mutton or 
a round of beef was ever cooked and 
where rows of teapots stood stewing on 
the hob of the large open fireplace from 
early morning till bedtime. 

Aunt Kate had a small competence of 
her own which she spent entirely on 
horseflesh. She was godmother or, as 
she expressed it, “stood to”’ each one 
of us in succession. Instead of presenting 
a silver mug, as is usual on these 
occasions, she gave each baby a brood 
mare, the produce of which was 
religiously kept for its sole use and 
benefit. Tranamoe was a large place 
where grass was little valued, so horses 
accumulated in an extraordinary manner. 
With decent luck each child of five years 
owned four young horses and a brood 
mare. These Aunt Kate broke and sold, 
banking the money for the child, until 
he or she was ten years old, when they 
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were considered mature enough to break 
their own colts. Claude was the only 
exception to this rule. Nothing would 
induce him to get on a horse’s back and 
he sold his brood mare before I can 
remember. ‘‘ He isn’t a Cosgrove at 
all,” said Aunt Kate. “‘ Why didn’t I 
let his mother call him Josiah after his 
grandfather as she wanted to instead of 
christening him Claude after a man that 
rode three winners of the Liverpool and 
was killed fighting a duel on horseback ? 
There isn’t a drop of good Cosgrove 
blood in his body or he wouldn’t be 
sitting there reading his book when he 
might be out schooling a young horse 
with his brother Jack, who is a real 
credit to the family.” 

We saw little or nothing of our father 
who, from my earliest recollection, spent 
much of his time away from home on 
mysterious journeys which I now know 
to have been connected with the many 
wildcat speculations in which he 
squandered my mother’s fortune. Aunt 
Kate long before I could enjoy her 
confusion of metaphor once described 
him as a man who spent his time 
“pulling the devil by the tail in order 
to raise the wind.” The position, I 
remember, struck me as being of such 
evident peril that I tearfully asked why 
he didn’t use the bellows instead. To 
this my aunt replied: ‘“ As you’re not 
a Dobson like your brother Claude, 
you'll probably be at it yourself one of 
these days.”” As I saw things then, my 
pride in not being that most despicable 
creature—a Dobson—quite compensated 
me for the awful prospect that I should 
willy-nilly join the ignoble army of tail 
pullers to his Satanic majesty. 

Poor Claude’s love of books kept him 
in perpetual disgrace with Aunt Kate 
who looked upon any time not spent in 
the stables—or better still in the saddle 
—as utterly wasted ; neither did he get 
much encouragement in his studies from 
his father who seemed to think that he 
had fulfilled all the duties of a parent 
by giving house room to a timid young 
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tutor named Upton, whose wages were 
paid by old Josiah Dobson. He took no 
interest whatever in our education 
beyond occasionally asking one of us if 
we had been flogged lately and if not, 
why not? The only flogging we any of 
us got was administered by Aunt Kate, 
generally for the high crime of hanging 
on to a horse by our hands instead of by 
our knees. In these punishments Nell 
shared equally with us younger boys. 
Claude was never flogged. Being backed 
up by Aunt Kate, who reigned supreme 
over the household, we treated Upton 
with contempt from the very first and 
seldom entered the schoolroom except 
on wet days, or when driven there by 
Aunt Kate as a punishment for some 
misdemeanour connected with the stable. 
The result of this behaviour on our part 
was that Claude got the entire attention 
of a man whom I now recognise as being 
a scholar, if not quite a gentleman, while 
we grew up as best we could in the 
congenial society of grooms and game- 
keepers. That so little harm came of 
this strange upbringing was entirely 
owing to the accident that we happened 
to be born in Ireland, where in those 
days servitude was an inheritance, son 
almost invariably succeeding father as 
groom, gardener, or gamekeeper. They 
considered themselves members of the 
family, and often guarded the family 
honour more jealously than many of 
the blood relations. 

The isolated position of Tranamoe, 
which stood on a promontory running 
out into the Atlantic Ocean, and was 
cut off from the mainland by a high wall 
stretching from sea to sea across a narrow 
neck, prevented our having much inter- 
course with the few neighbours who lived 
within our reach in those pre-motor days. 
The doctor, the parish priest, and the 
Protestant clergyman, with his two old 
maid daughters, were our only regular 
visitors during my early boyhood. It 
was not till much later that the beauty 
of my sister Nell induced the two or 
three young officers stationed at the 
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neighbouring fort to face the sharp 
tongue and forbidding features of Aunt 
Kate, whose two favourite maxims were 
“Out of doors is the proper place for 
young men,” and “A horse is the only 
chaperon necessary for a _ decently 
brought up young woman.” 

The Cosgroves of Tranamoe had been 
Masters of Hounds for many generations, 
and my father kept up the family 
tradition, although I do not believe he 
ever was at heart a fox-hunter. I feel 
sure that nothing but the fear of Aunt 
Kate’s tongue prevented him from giving 
up the hounds and devoting his entire 
time to racehorses which only interested 
him as being a means of gambling. 

The keeping of a pack of foxhounds in 
Ireland fifty years ago was not nearly 
such an expensive undertaking as at 
the present day. Horses and fodder 
were cheap; good sport was thought 
much more important than good clothes 
and smartly turned out servants and 
horses. The hard-riding Squireen dined 
at five o’clock in the same coat that he 
had hunted in all day, and his thorough- 
bred horse was probably only clipped 
trace high. Barbed wire and big crowds 
had not then driven the sporting Saxon, 
with his expensive habits, across the 
water, to be aped by his poor but snobbish 
neighbours. 

The Tranamoe hounds—in common 
with many other Irish packs of that 
date—were kept in what would now be 
considered a very rough manner. They 
hunted but twice a week over a very 
cramped country, were bred and managed 
entirely by old Davy the huntsman, and 
his son Tom—better known as “ The 
Duck,” from the odd quacking noises 
with which he supplemented his hound 
language—were mastered by Aunt Kate 
and frequently ridden over by the 
younger members of the family. 

Davy Ronayne was one of a type now 
extinct. His family had served the 
Cosgroves for four generations in the 
same capacity, and as I once heard him 
say, ““we were under the family long 
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before that.” He habitually spoke of 
the pack as “‘ my hounds,” and allowed 
nobody —not even Aunt Kate —to 
meddle in the kennel management. He 
was, I think, the ugliest man I have ever 
seen. Short almost to dwarfishness, with 
a very large head and a red face, the 
greater part of which was taken up by a 
mouth with curiously loose and thick 
lips. Sitting on his horse he appeared 
to be a big man, and it was not until 
one saw him dismounted that one 
realised that he was considerably less 
than five feet high. Horrible hands 
which were webbed like a duck’s foot 
were a peculiarity of the Ronayne family 
and of these he was curiously proud. His 
son Tom inherited this deformity. “ ’Tis 
well for him he did,” said Davy, “ for I 
looked for °em as soon as he was born, 
an’ I had me mind med up to drownd 
him for a bastard before his eyes were 
open if he was widout ’em.” 

Next to his webbed hands Davy 
prided himself most on a voice of extra- 
ordinary power and sweetness. His view 
halloa was celebrated from one end of 
the county to the other. ‘“ You could 
have a voice like me if you trated it right 
from the commincement of your days,” 
said he. ‘‘ Me father had it before me, 
an’ I followed in his footsteps by always 
suckin’ three raw eggs for me breakfast 
an atein’ a raw onion afterwards.” A 
simple receipt that might be well worth 
the attention of some amateur singers 
that I have heard. 

“Tom the Duck’s”’ resemblance to his 
father began and ended with the webbed 
fingers. Both in appearance and manners 
he was his exact opposite. Long and 
lanky with round goggling eyes he was 
entirely chinless, his mouth being set so 
low down in his neck that he was 
supposed to have eaten his Adam’s 
apple. A foolish smile and an impediment 
in his speech—which caused him to 
quack at the hounds when he should 
have been rating them—made many 
people think that he was half-witted. 
‘This was a mistake that he sometimes 
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managed to turn to his advantage in 
the hunting field by pretending not to 
understand strangers, until they had 
sharpened his wits with a shilling, when 
they asked him to knock a hole in a wall 
or pull a stick out of a gap for them. 
Being able to read and write he was 
looked up to as a great scholar in the 
servants’ hall, where Mrs. Callaghan, the 
cook, was thought to be highly educated 
because she could write Miss Nell’s name 
in sugar on a birthday cake. 

Jack and Nell, the twins, were in- 
separable enemies, quarrelling frequently 
and fiercely, but always ready to bury 
the hatchet at a moment’s notice, and 
join forces for the attack on any unfor- 
tunate individual who happened to have 
put an affront upon either one of them. 
It was old Hannah their nurse who 
discovered, quite early in their child- 
hood, that it was safer to punish both 
for the fault of one, thus setting them 
quarrelling, than to leave the innocent 
one free to avenge the guilty. It was a 
bitter grief to Aunt Kate that Jack was 
not the heir to the old place. He had 
been the apple of her eye ever since he 
claimed his heritage of young horses 
on his tenth birthday, and proved him- 
self a genuine Cosgrove by taking entire 
possession of a wild four-year-old which 
he set to work to break single handed. 
She was never tired of comparing his 
features with a miniature of the defunct 
Claude, who had so gallantly upheld the 
honour of the family by getting himself 
shot in the celebrated duel on horseback. 
“T can’t honestly say that he’s very like 
it yet,” said she, ‘‘ but please God, I'll 
see him the spit and image of it before 
I die.”” As the miniature represented a 
stout and truculent-looking gentleman 
of fifty, with a purple face and bushy 
black whiskers, my aunt must have 
intended to reach the ripe age of one 
hundred in order to see her darling boy 
transmuted into his fire-eating ancestor. 

Tranamoe is a square, two-storied 
house, built of grey stone. A long low 
wing runs out on each side, ending in a 
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dome-shaped room of considerable size 
and height. The western dome contained 
my father’s so-called study, where he sat 
during his infrequent visits smoking 
black cigars and pouring over the 
prospectuses of the many wonderful 
companies in which he hoped to make 
a fortune. The corresponding dome, 
now the schoolroom, had originally been 
a library which must at one time have 
held many books. The few remaining 
volumes now occupied the most in- 
accessible top shelves, those within reach 
having long since been used as fire- 
lighters by generations of shiftless house- 
maids with whose contempt for literature 
Aunt Kate thoroughly sympathised. 
Indeed the abject terror with which she 
was regarded by the timid Upton dated 
from the day on which she found him 
perched on a rickety ladder busily 
dusting the books while Claude sat on 
the floor, buried in Don Juan. In the 
struggle which ensued for the possession 
of the book—to which Claude clung like 
a limpet—she accidentally brought the 
tutor to the ground accompanied by a 
cloud of dust and an avalanche of classic 
poets. 

The kind-hearted old lady, who would 
not have willingly hurt a fly, was at first 
horrified at what she had done, and 
rushed to his assistance, but when she 
found he was more frightened than hurt, 
her sympathy turned to anger. “I 
thought I’d killed you,”’ said she, as she 
knelt by his side, “ but I might have 
known that Providence was reserving 
you for the end of a rope. If John 
Cosgrove had even the instinct which 
makes the wild beast protect its young, 
I’d call him in to finish the job. Put 
those poisonous books back where you 
got ’em before you address me, you 
reptile.” 

Upton struggled up the ladder again 
to replace the books. Hardly had the 
last one been pressed into position when 
my terrible aunt thundered, ‘“ Come 
down! Deliberately risking your life 
for the purpose of corrupting an innocent 
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child. You scorpion!” With that she 
shouldered the ladder and strode out of 
the room, banging the door behind her, 
leaving the tutor in that state of nervous 
prostration to which her presence ever 
afterwards reduced him. 

The old house stands in a hollow within 
a stone’s throw of the Atlantic. The 
wash and rattle of the waves as they rise 
and fall on the steep shingly beach hushed 
me to sleep for many a year. So close 
does it stand to the shore that it is often 
necessary to wipe the salt off the window 
panes, after a stormy night, before one 
can see the waves from whence it came. 
The house is sheltered to the east and to 
the west by low hills and to the north by 
a thick wood of storm-beaten trees which 
the salt south wind has sloped backward. 
like a well clipped hedge, those on the 
outer edge being only a few feet high. 

South and south-west are the prevail- 
ing winds on that coast, so the front door 
was seldom opened in winter except on 
the rare occasions when there was a 
visitor to be received or a departing 
guest to be speeded. The members of 
the family always used the back entrance, 
with its sheltered approach through the 
wood, in preference to the more stately 
portal with its mile of wind - swept 
carriage drive along the edge of the 
cliffs. The usual formula of farewell on 
these occasions was “‘ Good-bye. Mind 
you hold on to your hat till you’re round 
the corner.” 

What a fairyland that wood was from 
spring to autumn! First the primroses 
and anemones, then the misty blue 
carpet of bluebells—on which Claude 
firmly refused to trample in spite of the 
jeers of Aunt Kate and the twins, who 
hated all flowers because they “ put a 
stop to hunting.” In the summer months 
there was a riot of turncap lilies and 
flowering shrubs of many rare and 
delicate descriptions, most beautiful and 
commonest of which was the fuchsia, 
which grew to be almost a forest tree in 
those damp glades where frost was 
unknown. In autumn hydrangeas turned 
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the entire wood into a lake of blue with 
occasional patches of pink where the sun 
penetrated to the flowers. 

It is many years since I was there, but 
I can see it now more clearly than on the 
day I left it with my eyes blinded by 
tears. 


CHAPTER II. 


I THINK I must have been twelve years 
of age when I first met the man to whom 
I owe all the happiest days of my boy- 
hood. I fix the date by the fact that I 
was then riding the second of the colts 
which I had inherited on my tenth 
birthday. It was a dead calm morning 
in June, with a heavy blanket of sea fog 
just beginning to roll in towards the land 
with the incoming tide, when my 
attention was attracted by cries for 
help that were almost drowned by the 
angry screams of a cloud of sea birds 
which wheeled and stooped overhead. 
The cries came from the steep cliff 


immediately below the old signal tower 
which stands a mile to the west of 


Tranamoe. In those days this tower 
was the only means of communication 
between passing ships and their agents 
on shore. The signals were worked by 
an old Welshman named Owen, who 
lived quite alone, seldom leaving the 
tower except when he was relieved twice 
a year for a few days by one of the 
neighbouring coastguards. He was a 
stoutly-built old man with jet black eyes 
and eyebrows overhung by a thick thatch 
of snow-white hair. A red and beaky 
nose together with a shrill raucous voice 
completed his resemblance to the old 
black-backed gull which was his constant 
companion. As no member of the 
Tranamoe family had ever ventured into 
the tower since the hot summer’s day 
on which Jack and Nell, having found 
Owen fast asleep, hoisted the storm cone 
and then woke him by firing off the 
cannon which was always kept ready in 
case of fog, I did not at first associate 
him with the call for help. 
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It was not until I had dismounted and 
tied my horse to the flagstaff that I 
discovered him, seated near the edge of 
the precipice, holding on to a rope which 
was twisted round a crowbar driven into 
the ground. 

‘“Hasten, boy, hasten,” he yelled. 
“The bar has loosened and the gentle- 
man will be killed whatever!” I am 
happy to say that I did not waste a 
moment in wondering how old Owen 
came to be dangling a gentleman over 
the cliff, in a place where gentlemen 
were rare; but having scrambled down 
the steep slope I made the best haste 
possible to his assistance. 

“Take the mallet and drive it in,” 
gasped Owen. “ Don’t strike too hard 
or it may jump.” Quickly perceiving 
that a twelve-year-old boy was not likely 
to wield the heavy mallet with sufficient 
force to spring the bar out of the hard 
ground, he said, ‘‘ Indeed and in double 
deed you may use your greatest strength 
whatever !”’ 

It was not until the jar on the mallet 
showed that the bar had reached the 
rock and could be driven no deeper that 
Owen asked for my help to hold the rope 
round which his fingers were cramped. 

“Who is on the rope, Mr. Owen,” 
inquired I, ‘‘ and what is he doing down 
there ? ”’ 

“°Tis the strange bird man that’s 
come to live out beyond the village in 
Powers’ cottage. “Twas that imp of 
Satan, Connie Lynch, that came hirpling 
here on his crutch and showed him where 
the falcons were nesting. I sent him 
hopping off for help near an hour past, 
and there’s no sight of him yet. Listen ! 
Is that a call I hear from the cliff ? ” 

Sure enough I could hear a faint voice 
calling from what appeared to be a great 
depth. At the same moment shouts from 
the tower heralded the approach of the 
anxiously-expected rescuers. These 
proved to be Claude and Upton, followed 
at an amazing pace by a boy on a crutch 
which he used as a leaping pole under 
one arm. This was Connie Lynch, the 
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crippled son of the Tranamoe game- 
keeper, who had accidentally shot him 
in the knee when quite a child. 

“ Do you feel any stir out of him, Mr. 
Owen?” shouted the boy as he slid 
down the slope, using his crutch as a 
brake. ‘‘ What’ll I do at all if he’s kilt 
on me an’ he afther promisin’ to tache 
me to train the birds. Lave ye draw 
him up in the name of God till we'll see 
the state of him!”’ 

Slowly and cautiously we drew up the 
rope, stopping constantly to drive the 
bar more firmly into the sandy soil 
while Connie lay on his stomach peering 
over the edge of the precipice, alternately 
shouting directions to the rescuers and 
encouragement to the man below. 

“°Tis his corpse you're bringing up. 
’Tis not! His eyes are open. Glory to 
you, sir, an’ you havin’ the birds safe 
still. Don’t jerk the rope for the slate 


has it nearly cut. ’Twould be a murder 
if he fell an’ he so near the top.” 
It was amongst exclamations such as 


these that I saw the white and bleeding 
face of the best friend I have ever known 
rise over the edge of the cliff. Cautiously 
Claude and I crept towards him with the 
intention of dragging him into safety. 

“Take the birds first. They’re in the 
bag on my back,”’ said the wounded man. 
“Don’t touch my right leg, ’tis broken.”’ 
Then he lost consciousness. 

“He’s dead. He’s dead!” wailed 
Connie; ‘an’ now the hawks ’Ill die, 
too, for there’s nobody but himself knows 
how to rare ’em!” 

“ He’s not dead yet whatever,” said 
Owen. “ Run you to the tower, young 
gentleman, and bring the oilcan that’s 
on my bed head. There’s that in it that 
I’ve often seen do good to both ill and 
well.”’ 

“°Tis there he keeps his whisky,” 
shouted Connie as he danced with 
excitement on his sound leg. ‘“ Run, 
Master Dinis, run. If anything will 
bring him back ’tis a sup of that.” 

An oilcan may not be the place that 
most people would choose to keep their 
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whisky, but in this instance it answered - 
the desired purpose better than either 
flask or bottle, for the spout was easily 
inserted between the clenched teeth of 
the insensible man who was speedily 
brought back to consciousness by the 
powerful lubricant. In the meantime 
the trousers had been cut away from the 
injured leg by Upton who had once 
“walked the hospitals’ for one term, 
during which he either fainted or was 
sick in the dissecting room with such 
regularity that the authorities finally 
decided that he had no vocation, and 
dismissed him with a recommendation 
to try teaching, preferably in a seminary 
for young ladies. 

“There is a compound fracture of the 
thigh. Of that I am certain,” said he ; 
“but the extent of the injury to the 
head I cannot diagnose, as the sight of 
the blood always overcomes me.”’ 

“Denis had better ride for Doctor 
Trail at once,” said Claude with his usual 
decision, ‘‘ and in the meantime we can 
carry the gentleman to Tranamoe in 
Owen’s hammock.” 

“No, no!” said the injured man. 
“Carry me to the tower and lave me 
there. I’m no gintleman an’ not fit for 
a house like that. I’d rather be left wid 
Owen than put among the servants.” 


He spoke with the brogue of a Limerick 
peasant, which is quite distinct from 
that of Cork and easily distinguished by 
those who live in the country. 


“Pardon me,” said Claude. ‘“‘ This 
gentleman, although not a qualified 
doctor, has a considerable knowledge of 
surgery, and decides that the tower is 
not a suitable place. You shall be 
carried to Tranamoe.” 


And to Tranamoe he was carried in 
spite of his continued remonstrances, 
Claude being one of those calm people 
who treat the sick or angry as if they 
were fractious children. Dr. Trail was 
not at home, so I left word with his 
servant that he was urgently needed, and 
then returned to Tranamoe, where I 
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found Aunt Kate thoroughly enjoying 
herself. 

A small room adjoining the school- 
room, which was usually the dumping 
ground for the thousand and one dis- 
carded treasures of us boys, had been 
hastily converted into a bedroom by the 
simple process of sweeping the rubbish 
into a corner. The space thus cleared 
was almost entirely filled up by an 
enormous four-post bed which I had 
last seen upstairs in what was called the 
“state bedroom.” 

With her skirt tucked through her 
pocket holes, and with a stable broom 
grasped more like a weapon of offence 
than a mere harmless instrument of 
cleanliness, Aunt Kate alternately raised 
clouds of dust from the floor and 
extracted groans of agony from old 
Peter Dempsey the handy man, as he 
lay underneath the bed trying to fix the 
slats into their places. 

“ Haven’t you done that yet ? Maybe 
you think you’re where I can’t get at 
you. Take that Peter Dempsey”’ (swoop 
went the broom!) ‘Have you no feeling 
in you that you'd keep the poor man out 
of his bed and his leg broke into fifty 
thousand pieces? Hurry I tell you!” 

At this moment her attention was 
attracted by the sound of disputing 
voices in the passage outside the door. 
The calm and stilted phrases of Claude 
overpowering the half-stifled arguments 
of an excited housemaid. 

““*Tis Miss Kate’s orders, sir.” 

“Take it back immediately. <A 
feather bed is most unsuitable. Fetch 
the hardest mattress in the house.” 

“How dare you give orders in this 
house, Claude Cosgrove,” shrieked Aunt 
Kate, as she burst open the door with a 
fury that caused the collapse of a very 
small housemaid whose arms_ were 
clasped round the waist of a very large 
feather bed. 

“Mr. Upton informs me,” said Claude, 
in his calmest manner, “ that a newly-set 
fracture requires to be laid upon a smooth 
and hard surface.” 
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“ T’ll fracture him if I find him within 
a statute mile of this room,” announced 
Miss Kate, with a venom that perhaps 
accounted for the stealthy footsteps and 
hastily-closed door at the end of the 
passage. ‘‘Anybody but a Dobson would 
know that the Almighty intended sick 
people for feather beds. What else did 
He make geese for? Smooth surface, 
indeed! If the doctor isn’t here before 
the clock strikes ten I’ll mend the leg 
myself. It’s perfectly simple if the 
patient doesn’t fidget while you’re doing 

““T beg your pardon Miss,” murmured 
the small housemaid from the depths of 
the feather bed, ‘‘ the doctor’s here this 
half-hour. ’Tis the way he has a bed 
med up on the floor of the schoolroom 
for the sick gintleman.” 

Only pausing to fling the broom at 
Peter Dempsey, who was now crawling 
from under the bed, she strode to the 
schoolroom door which to her extreme 
wrath she found locked. 

“Who locked this door ? 
instantly,” she commanded. 

“Miss Cosgrove, I presume ? ” replied 
a mincing voice through the door. 

“Don’t dare to presume with me, 
Doctor Trail. Open the door this 
moment,’ ordered Aunt Kate. 

“Ahem,” continued the doctor, ‘as 
you compel me to speak plainly, ’tis me 
duty to inform you that the patient is 
in a state of nakedness.” 

“You were always a dilatory fool, 
Trail,” snapped Aunt Kate. ‘“‘ You’ve 
been long enough fiddling at the man 
to have him clothed in sticking plaster. 
In five minutes I’m coming in, sticking 
plaster or no sticking plaster.”’ 

The schoolroom having been turned 
into a hospital, the long-suffering Peter 
Dempsey was compelled to dismantle 
the bedstead and reconstruct it in the 
state bedroom under the watchful eye 
of Aunt Kate, while Upton and Claude 
settled themselves into the den—as we 
called the smaller room—to continue 
their studies. 


Open it 
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It was some days before I was admitted 
to the sick room where Aunt Kate reigned 
supreme, not even allowing the doctor 
to enter without a parley through the 
closed door. 

At first, directions as to the feeding of 
the young hawks were passed through the 
keyhole to Connie Lynch by my aunt, 
but when that young reprobate was 
caught red-handed in the act of wringing 
the neck of one of her spring chickens 
to feed his charges, who he said were 
“looking a bit delicate in themselves,” 
he was forbidden the premises, and I 
was sent for to receive instructions direct 
from the invalid who we had up to then 
only known as “ the bird man.” 

Nicholas Carmody was a man between 
fifty and sixty years of age, tall and 
largely built. He looked gigantic as 
he lay on an improvised bed on the 
schoolroom floor with his long red hair 
streaming over the pillow and an 
immense beard of the same colour 
covering his chest. This beard, which 
began on his rather prominent cheek 
bones, left nothing of his face visible 
but a hooked nose and a pair of small 
but piercing brown eyes which looked 
imploringly at me as I entered the room. 

“ Thanks be to God ’tis the riding boy 
and not the young gentleman,” said he, 
in a tone of great relief, ‘‘ Stoop down 
till I'll whisper to you.” 

“You needn’t whisper, sir. I am 
about to leave the room,” said Aunt 
Kate, in her most dignified manner, 
“ but,”’ continued she, relapsing into the 
severity of the hospital nurse, “ I warn 
you that if you stir hand or foot I shall 
notice it when I return.” 

“God bless us all,” said the sick man, 
as the door closed on her, “ ’tis a poor 
case to be at the mercy of anybody this 
way. She’s a kind lady, an’ no doubt 
’tis a great honour for the like of me to 
be waited on by the like of her, but 
’twould be an aise to me to be stretched 
on a harrow this minute in place of 
where Iam. See is she outside the door 
before I tell you what ails me.” 
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Having calmed his fears by throwing 
the door so wide open that he could see 
right down the corridor, I assured him 
that I would do anything in my power 
to make him more comfortable. 

“°Tis a message I want you to take 
home to me daughter. She isn’t exactly 
me daughter, but she’s all the daughter 
I have. Ride up to the garden gate of 
Powers’ cottage and call ‘ Cora.” When 
she comes out, don’t look at her more 
than you can help. She doesn’t like it. 
Just tell her that I want half-a-dozen of 
the tamest of the white mice. When she 
gives ’em to you, bring ’em here as quick 
as you can, and whatever you do, don’t 
tell Miss Cosgrove.” 

To all my offers of assistance towards 
making him more comfortable he replied : 

“The worst of me trouble is cramp 
and crumbs. Come back as quick as 
you can. I won't be aisy till you’re 
here.” 

To reach Powers’ cottage from 
Tranamoe, one had to cross the neck of 
land outside the wall, and pass through 
the small fishing village, which nestled 
in a tiny bay formed by the juncture of 
the neck with the mainland on the one 
side and the mouth of the glen river on 
the other. In summer the entire fleet 
—consisting of about a dozen six-oared 
boats—either reclined on the mud or 
clustered round the small wooden pier. 
In winter they occupied the greater part 
of the village street from whence they 
were launched on the rare days when 
fishing was possible on that exposed 
coast. The village consisted of not more 
than twenty thatched cottages, two of 
which were a combination of general 
shop and public house, a third was 
presided over by a butcher, clad in a 
sailor’s jersey and a sou'wester. It was 
only when you saw some villager push 
aside the gory skin of a sheep and post 
a letter that you realised that he was 
also postmaster. On Sundays this 
versatile gentleman acted as clerk to the 
Protestant church. 

Powers’ cottage stood on the farther 
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bank of the little glen river, and was 
approached either over stepping stones 
by pedestrians, or through a shallow ford 
by wheels. It was a four-roomed cottage 
with many windows opening down to the 
ground, and stood in a rather large 
garden, screened from public view by a 
high and thick hedge of tamarisk. 

The late Powers had been a retired sea 
captain who had got such a surfeit of 
the sea that he determined to build his 
house as unlike a ship as possible. Hence 
the number and size of the windows. 

Not feeling at all sure that my half- 
broken colt would relish the smell of 
white mice, I decided to do my errand 
on foot, soit was almost dusk by the time 
I reached the garden gate on which I 
found Connie Lynch seated with his 
crippled leg wound through the bars as a 
support, while his crutch—to which a 
very small monkey clung—was held high 
above his head. 

“Look at him, Master Dinis,” said he, 


with the pride of a showman, “ Isn’t he 


the nate little ould man? He never tuk 
but the won bite out of me, an’ now he’d 
rather be inside me shirt than any other 
place. You may rub your hand to him. 
He can’t lep at you while I have him cot 
by the tail. There isn’t a baste about 
the place I’m in dread to handle only the 
snake alone.”’ 

So absorbed did I become in Connie’s 
description of the wonderful collection 
of birds, beasts, and reptiles of which— 
according to his account—he had become 
chief keeper, that I entirely forgot my 
errand until a large raven who had joined 
our party, suddenly called out “ Cora” 
several times in a very hoarse voice. 

“Tis the mistress he’s callin’,” said 
Connie, “ but ’tis no good for him. She 
never comes out as far as the gate.” 

“Then,” said I, “I must go in, for I 
have a message to deliver to her.” 

““*Twould be better for me to tell her 
first,” said Connie, “‘ or maybe ’tis the 
bear she’d let loose when she’d see a 
stranger walkin’ in.” 

After a most enjoyable ten minutes 
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spent with the raven and the monkey, 
who, having established themselves one 
on each of my shoulders, jabbered and 
cursed at one another unceasingly, I was 
invited into the cottage by Connie. 

A number of hawks perched on 
inverted flower pots were dotted about 
the grass plot in front of the door. The 
walls of the porch were entirely covered 
by bird cages, and a tame otter came 
writhing across the floor to greet us 
as we entered the sitting-room. An 
enormous St. Bernard—which at the 
first glance I took to be the bear—lay at 
the feet of a tall lady who sat working 
at a bench, covered with odd looking 
tools and scraps of coloured cloth, 
leather, and small bunches of feathers. 
She wore a deep sun bonnet over which 
she dropped a thick veil as I entered the 
room. 

‘“‘ He’s won of the young gintlemen from 
the great house, miss,’’ announced Connie, 
“an’ he has a message from the masther.”’ 

“Tf it is that my father is more ill, 
I pray you tell of it quickly,” said the 
lady, in a deep voice, and with an accent 
that I had never heard before. 

“No, Miss Carmody.” I replied, “ I 
think he is better, but he says he has 
cramp and crumbs, and wants the 
tamest of the white mice.” 

“Cramp and crumbs. Alas, it must be 
fever. His senses are gone. Is it not 
ao?” 

“The divil a bit,” replied Connie. 
“Why wouldn’t he want the mice an’ 
he afther trainin’ won of ’em to climb a 
stick an’ bring down a flag. ’Tis he’d 
be the pleasant bedfellow for won that 
had to keep the bed continually.” 

Many were the questions asked by the 
veiled lady. Did Nicholas ask for her ? 
Was he in pain? Did he like being 
nursed by Miss Cosgrove ? My answer 
to this last being a decided negative, she 
surprised me by saying: “ Then he shall 
have the mice and anything else he wishes 
for.” 

As I trudged home in the dusk accom- 
panied by Connie, he held forth 
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continuously about the wonders of 
Powers’ cottage and its strange mistress. 

“She always keeps her face covered 
the way it was just now,” said he, “ an’ 
‘tis no wonder she would. I seen it once 
when the monkey tore the veil off her 
bonnet an’ it frightened me. No. I 
won’t tell what ‘twas like, for the 
masther told me never to spy on her.” 

Of the wonderful birds, and his share 
in their management, he talked boast- 
fully and at great length; but not 
another word would he say of Miss 
Carmody, except that the work she was 
engaged on was the making of hawks’ 
hoods or, as he termed them, “ the 
little nightcaps that do be put on the 


birds. And now,” said he, “ I’ve told 
you everything I know, so I hope your 
honour won’t tel! the masther about the 
bear.” 

“Why on earth not ?”’ said I. 

“‘ Becos there’s no bear. ‘Twas a fool 
I was makin’ of you,” replied he, in a 
humble and apologetic voice. “‘ Don’t 
tell on me, sir, or ’tis turned away ['ll 
be.” 

“You needn’t suppose that I would 
have been afraid of a bear if there had 
been one,” I replied, with great dignity. 
“You know I can’t kick you because 
you're a cripple, but I can ask Mr. 
Carmody to teach me about the hawks 
instead of you. So there!”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE BIG GUN 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


ABOUT a dozen years ago there appeared 
in the daily press the following complaint 
from one who obviously held the reputa- 
tion of naval marksmanship dear :— 


“While the country is ringing with the name 
of Lieutenant E. D. Johnson, the winner of the 
King’s Prize at Bisley, and the best rifle shot in 
the land forces, how many people have heard 
of Gunner F. Skein, of H.M.S. Ocean, the best 
shot in the Navy? This man in nine shots 
rapped in nine 100 Ib. shells on the target within 
one minute. In other words, he could sink a 
third-class cruiser, costing £100,000 and carrying 
150 men, in a few seconds, and in place of a 
King’s Prize and £250 receives as his reward a 
sum that will just enable him to purchase a 
pound of tobacco.” 


A dozen years have elapsed since the 
aforementioned remarks were penned, the 
Ocean, a third-class battleship of the 
Canopus class, launched in 1898, is now 


regarded as a veteran, but notwith- 
standing his importance, the man behind 
the gun—the gun that will account for 
hundreds of the enemy with one 
discharge and inflict upon the enemy’s 
taxpayers losses amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of pounds—so far as 
the public generally is concerned is 
practically unknown. 

Although fame has been slow in her 
awards to naval gunners, their skill has 
made remarkable strides with the result 
that the official targets have been so 
much reduced in size that it is impossible 
to make direct comparison between 
performances such as that bringing fame 
in 1903 to Petty Officer W. Rowe, of the 
cruiser Ariadne, with those of G. J. Ford, 
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A.B., who was the best shot on the 
Amphion in 1913, J. H. Ivy, A.B., of the 
Cyclops, and Sergt. J. Clark, of the 
Conqueror, to mention but a few of the 
most renowned naval shots of to-day. 
Rowe, it may be mentioned, earned the 
reputation of being the finest shot in 
the world with a big gun by placing in 
one minute ten successive 100 1b. pro- 
jectiles on a target 360 sq. ft. in area at 
a distance of from 1,400 to 1,600 yards, 
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those in high places have by no means 
been lacking in giving him encourage- 
ment. 

How King Edward appreciated good 
shooting in the Navy, for example, was 
illustrated by his action in 1905 in 
sending for Able- Seaman L. W. 
Hollinghurst, and personally congratu- 
lating him on his ability. When in- 
troducing Hollinghurst, Sir Percy Scott 
remarked: ‘ Hollinghurst is at present 
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when steaming at a speed of about 12 
knots, which is equivalent to hitting an 
object 18 ft. by 20 ft. at a distance equal 
to that between Charing Cross and 
Ludgate Circus when the marksman is 
moving at the pace of a motor-’bus 
endeavouring to make up lost time. 
Although the general public has been 
slow in according the man behind the 
big gun the recognition it annually 
allocates to the King’s Prizeman as each 
Bisley meeting is brought to a conclusion, 


the only pebble on the beach, but I am 
in hopes there will soon be more ”—a 
hope that has since been realised in a 
manner far exceeding expectations. 
The feat that excited the late 
King’s admiration was accomplished by 
Hollinghurst while at target practice in 
the cruiser Narcissus, and took the form 
of placing seven shots on a small target 
out of ten rounds fired when the ship 
was going at high speed, and the range 
was between 1,500 and 1,600 yards, 
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which is the distance between the Clock 
Tower at Westminster and the front of 
Victoria Station. 

In the following year, 1906, a year that 
saw Rear-Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
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exploits in naval gunnery were achieved, 
notably by Prince Louis of Battenberg’s 
flagship Drake, and by Petty Officer 
Giles on board the King Edward VII. 
On the Drake, which was cruising off the 
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appointed Inspector of Target Practice, 
and Captain—as he was then—J. R. 
Jellicoe, Director of Naval Ordnance and 
Torpedoes, a number of remarkable 


Sardinian coast at the time, four gun- 
layers of the Royal Marine Corps— 
Gunner Sparrow, Corp. Ward, Bomb. 
Nixon, and Sergt. Read—fired 44 shells 
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from their four 6 in. guns and only one 
missile failed to find the target, which was 
as far distant from the ship as the Oxford 
Street end of Bond Street is from the 
main entrance to the British Museum, 
while the hits were recorded at the rate 
of 10-7 per gun per minute. All told the 
Drake’s sixteen 6in. guns fired 149 
rounds and scored 128 hits (Leading 
Seaman E. Baker had 11 hits to his 
credit) and her two 9-2in. guns fired 
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On board the King Edward VII., at a 
range equivalent to the distance of the 
Temple Gardens from the Bank of 
England, the gun crews of the 12in. 
weapons fired 14 projectiles of 850 Ib., 
and all but one hit the target, while 
Petty Officer Giles made a world’s record 
by securing 11 hits out of 11 rounds 
from a 6 in. gun in a single minute. 

In 1907 it was the turn of the China 
Fleet under Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur 
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18 rounds and scored 17 hits. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that in 1996 
the Drake held the championship for 
shooting in the Navy,and that the Second 
Cruiser Squadron, of which she was a 
member, easily secured the shooting 
honours as a group, its aggregate record 
being 692 rounds from its 9°2 in. (389 Ib. 
projectiles) and 6in. quick-firing guns 
(100 lb. projectiles) and 553 hits. 


Moore to earn renown in the annual 
gunnery practice, H.M.S. Kent securing 
the leading position as the most 
successful ship, with the flagship of the 
squadron, the King Alfred, coming in 
second. What the shooting of the Kent’s 
crew must have been like can be gathered 
from the fact that the King Alfred, when 
moving at 15 knots an hour, scored 188 
hits and 113 bulls (an innovation of 1907) 
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with 198 rounds, one 6in. gun crew 
scoring 11 hits, 11 bulls, with 11 rounds 
in one minute; and the first-mentioned 
vessel’s score was even better. 

To mention a tithe of the famous shots 
in our redoubtable Navy is, of course, 
impossible in an article of this length ; 
reference, however, must be made to the 
feat performed by Petty Officer Owens 
in 1909, as it established a world record 
for the twelve-pounder gun. Owens at 
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Shoe Lane it will be admitted that the 
feat represented “‘ some shooting.” 

The star feature of naval shooting of 
1910 was undoubtedly achieved by the 
crew of marines manning a turret of the 
battleship Temeraire that succeeded in 
setting up a world’s record for 12 in. 
guns. The feat in question took the form 
of letting daylight into a target 18 ft. 
square at a range of over 2,000 yards 
(say from the corner of Tottenham Court 
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that date was on board the destroyer 
Avon. During the battle practice in 
Brodrick Bay, Isle of Arran, he fired 12 
rounds at a range of 1,000 yards, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the Avon 
was steaming at full speed secured 12 hits 
in 45secs., every shot being within an 
inch or two of the centre of the target. 
When the fact is appreciated that the 
target only measured 6 ft. by 8 ft., and 
that the range was equivalent to the 
distance between the Gaiety Theatre and 


Road and Oxford Street to Holborn 
Viaduct) seven times out of the eight 
shots which were fired by a pair of the 
monster cannons in 1 min. 21 secs. The 
12in. gun weighs 60 tons, and its 
projectile 850 lb., therefore the shooting 
of Acting-Bombardier H. Oliver, who 
scored 3°3 hits per minute, notwith- 
standing the fact that the gun had to be 
loaded, aimed, and discharged once every 
18 seconds, represents a_ veritable 
triumph of mechanism and discipline. 
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Corporal T. W. White, Royal Marine 
Artillery, brought his name prominently 
before those who are interested in naval 
gunnery in 1911, byutilising a 12-pounder 
gun on board H.M.S. Minotaur with such 
remarkable effect that he averaged 20°45 
hits per minute, while S. Newman, A.B., 
of the armoured cruiser Shannon, made 
it clear that he also was ready to find the 
target about once every three seconds by 
averaging 18°46 hits a minute. 

A new competitor in the annual test 
made its appearance in 1912 in the shape 
of the 13°5in. gun, an 86-ton weapon 
that throws a little pill weighing con- 
siderably over half-a-ton. The first 
vessel to fire in the test armed with this 
gun was the battleship Ovion, and the 
first man to make a name as a shot with 
the plaything, Petty Officer Brady, who 
at a range of 2,400 yards, say from St. 
Pancras Station to Piccadilly Circus, 
made eight successive hits on a moving 
target in a few seconds over two minutes, 
notwithstanding the fact that the gun- 
layer’s test was again made more 
exacting than before. 

That marksmanship in the Navy has 
made wonderful strides in the past two 
decades will not require insisting upon 
in view of the previous paragraph, but 
it is interesting to note that whereas in 
1897, taking the Navy as a whole, the 
percentage of hits to rounds fired was 
31°86 and in 1904 42°86, by 1906 the 
proportion of hits had advanced to 
71:12 per cent., and in 1907 to 81°49 
per cent., whereupon the area of the 
target was reduced to about a quarter of 
its former size. That the Navy has not 
rested on its laurels since the date last 
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mentioned, is evidenced by the fact that 
whereas in 1907 the figure of merit 
(bull’s eyes scored) stood at 42-7 per cent. 
by 1910, at which date if the old system 
had been in force, the percentage of hits 
would have amounted to 100, it stood 
at 54°86. Since 1910 the improvement 
has been steadily increasing, and when 
results are compared it is found that the 
figures for 1913 (the latest available) 
compare favourably with those of 1910 
in respect to almost every branch of 
heavy gun used in the Navy, clearly 
indicating that that most efficient of 
individuals, the man behind the gun, is 
indefatigable in his exertions to qualify 
for the designation, the perfect gunner. 

Praise is undoubtedly due to those who 
man the guns of our battleships and 
cruisers, and who use their charges with 
such telling effect, but in giving them the 
credit that is theirs, the men who 
rendered possible such marvellous 
exhibitions of marksmanship as_ were 
witnessed when Sir David Beatty’s 
command sent the German fleet flying, 
must not be forgotten. Naval gunners 
are made not born, and when it is 
realised that in the Dogger Bank fight our 
battleship cruisers were recording hits 
at a range of nine-and-a-half miles, or 
roughly, as far as Waterloo Station is 
from Croydon, with guns elevated so as 
to throw their projectiles to a height, 
18,000 feet, exceeding that of Mont 
Blanc, while the vessels were rushing 
after the enemy at a speed exceeding a 
mile in two minutes, to the men whose 
patient tuition made such firing possible 
the nation owes a debt of gratitude that 
it will be difficult to defray. 


HERR TREUMANN’S TROUT 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


It was more by accident than by design 
that I arrived at the charming, old-world 
town of Spa on the opening day of its 
Concours Hippique—that famous gather- 
ing to which the whole of the sporting 
world of Belgium repairs. But as I 
strolled round the big enclosure I con- 
gratulated myself sincerely on my luck, 
for a better show of horses and horsemen 
I have seldom seen. 

I knew, from Olympian experiences, 
that the Belgian officer is second to none 
in his jumping records, but I had hardly 
expected to find such a uniformly fine 
lot of cattle. And not only the riding 
horses; there was one team of dark 
bays, driven by a big, broad, cheery- 
faced, elderly gentleman, which would 
have held its own amongst the prize- 
winners of any land. 

I found, on reference to my catalogue, 
that these fine animals belonged to 
a Monsieur Jerome Liedekerke, of 
Antwerp, and the conversation of my 
neighbours in the enclosure further 
informed me that the coach was being 
driven by that gentleman, who was a 
wealthy merchant of the great seaport 
city. 

That evening, in the smoking-room of 
the hotel at which we were fellow-guests, 
I made Monsieur Liedekerke’s acquaint- 
ance, and found him, as his countenance 
indicated, a cheery, good-hearted fellow 
and the best of company. 

Amongst the other bonds of sympathy 
which we presently discovered was our 
common love of angling—this, indeed, 
it was which had brought me to the 
environs of Spa—and my new acquaint- 
ance assured me that the fishing in some 
of the streams of the lower Ardennes was 
really first-rate. “That is, in good 
seasons,” he added, with a sigh; ‘“‘ this 
year we have had such a long spell of 


dry weather that the water is every- 
where very low. . . . Still, at Remou- 
champs, perhaps—— Would you care 
to join me in a little expedition there 
to-morrow? I could motor you out 
in no time and we might put up for a 
couple of days at the comfortable little 
inn. It’s only a small stream, but there 
are some quite nice pools tf” He 
looked at me inquiringly. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” I 
gratefully replied,” I shall be delighted.”’ 


“Right you are.’ (Monsieur Liede- 
kerke’s English was fluent and most 
idiomatic). Then he paused for a 
moment and thoughtfully flicked the ash 
from the end of his cigarette. ‘‘ I wonder 
if you would mind my friend Treumann’s 
accompanying us ? ” he said, by-and-bye. 
“You see I’ve brought him here, and he 
might feel a bit out in the cold, i % 


“Why, by all means!” I cried. “I 
shall be only too pleased to make the 
acquaintance of your friend. Of course, 
my dear sir!” 

“ Right you are. You see Treumann 
is my head clerk—a German, and an 
awfully clever chap. Really my right 
hand—don’t know what I should do 
without him. Such a faithful Johnny, 
too— treu’ by name and ‘treu’ by 
nature, as I often tell him—eh, what ? ”’ 
My friend rubbed his hands and chuckled 
delightedly. 

“And talk of the devil !—-see, there he 
is. Treumann, I mean, not the other 
one !”’ 

Following the direction of Liedekerke’s 
eyes, I saw a short, slim man threading 
his way through the tables towards us. 
His colourless flaxen hair was accurately 
parted from the centre of his forehead 
to the nape of his neck; from under 
their white lashes his pale-grey eyes 
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surveyed me with a candid, childlike 
gaze. 

The introductions were effected, and 
Treumann seated himself beside us. His 
manners were perfect, unobtrusive to a 
degree, but in no way offensively humble. 
He did not speak very often, but when 
he did his words were always to the point. 
Before I retired to rest that night I was 
convinced that Treumann’s merits were 
all that his employer had declared them 
to be. 

But a knowledge of angling was not 
numbered amongst them. That | 
discovered next morning, before we had 
been ten minutes together on the bank 
of the Remouchamps river. However, 
that was, under the circumstances, quite 
immaterial, for its stupidly unenter- 
prising trout showed no desire whatever 
to emerge into the upper world. . 
Certainly the water was very low. 

After we had whipped the stream for 
an hour or two with no reward save a 


few sprats which we contemptuously 
cast back into their native element, 
Liedekerke lost patience. 

‘““Let’s go home and have something 
to eat—I’m sick of this job,” he said— 
then bethought himself: ‘‘ There’s just 
one pool, though, a little higher up, that 


you might take a cast over. I fish it 
regularly, myself, every spring, in the 
hope of catching the whopper who 
therein resides. A nailer he is, a real 
beauty—as near five pounds as nothing ! 
But wily as the deuce. Never so much as 
glanced at my fly yet—but ‘ hope springs 
eternal,’ you know. . . . Come and have 
a shot at him, perhaps you may do the 
trick.” 

I had a shot—I had many shots, 
Liedekerke had even more—but neither 
of us “did the trick.”” Treumann declined 
the attempt : ‘“‘ Where two such experts 
are baffled it would be foolish for a novice 
to essay,” he modestly declared. So we 
all returned to the inn with empty 
baskets. 

However, I in no wise regretted 
the expedition to Remouchamps ; the 
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country was most beautiful, with its 
swelling green hills and richly wooded 
valleys ; the little inn was comfortable 
exceedingly. It would well have repaid 
a much longer visit than the couple of 
days we were able to give it, and so I 
was thinking as, next morning, I set out 
for a solitary stroll. Of course my steps 
turned of their own accord to that 
baffling stream, and I wandered along 
gazing at its tempting pools and alluring 
stickles: ‘What baskets one might 
make if only the water were in decent 
trim!” 

As I neared the habitat of the famous 
trout I met the miller who had been a 
witness of our unsuccessful efforts of the 
day before. 

Bon jour, monsteur,”’ he cried—‘ but 
what good fortune has not your friend 
had, this morning! ” 

“Good fortune? Friend?” 

“ But yes, truly. Has not monsieur 
seen the magnificent fish which he 
caught ? Two-and-a-half kilos, if not 
more!” 

“No! Which friend ? ” 

“Why, the little blonde monsieur 
who accompanied the big monsieur 
yesterday.” 

“What! He caught the trout! Why, 
what fly was he using? How did he 
catch it ?”’ 

“ How ? But naturally, with his hands 
of course. There is no other way so 
sure,’ and the miller went through an 
expressive pantomime of one who gropes 
beneath a boulder. 

“Good Heavens! Guddled!” In 
my surprise I reverted to the phraseology 
of my youth. 

“ Plait-il, monsieur?’’ The miller 
stared at me uncomprehendingly. 

I pulled myself together. “Ah— 
caught the fish with his hands, under a 
stone, eh ?”’ 

“But certainly, monsieur. All other 
methods are foolish when the stream is 
so low.” 

‘“Hum-m, yes, I suppose so. Well, I 
must return for the déjeuner. Adieu.” 
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And, thinking many thoughts, I 
retraced my steps to the inn. 

As I entered the passage way Monsieur 
Liedekerke met me. “ By Jove!”’ he 
cried, his face beaming with honest 
delight, ‘‘ what do you think ? Treumann 
has caught our monster trout! Isn’t that 
luck? . . . Here, Treumann, come and 
show off your spoil.” 

From the dining-room Herr Treumann 
modestly advanced, bearing on a huge 
platter a magnificent fish of nearly five 
pounds weight. ‘It was the fly which 
you so kindly gave me, the glorious 
March brown, which proved the 
conqueror,” he said, with a deprecating 
smile. “It is, of course, monsieur’s fly 
to whom all the credit belongs. For 
where two such experts failed how could 
a mere novice succeed ? ”’ 

I turned and hastily sought the outer 
air. The novice made me feel extremely 
unwell. 

* * * 

So much for Chapter I. of my little 
tale. Between it and Chapter II. not 
many months elapsed—as reckoned by 
the calendar. Reckoned by the feelings 
and events which crowded them it might 
well be thrice as many years ! 

The background of my sequel is not 
the rich, rolling pastureland of fair, 
fertile Belgium, but the drab-coloured 
walls and smoke-grimed roof of a London 
terminus. The human element is not the 
gaily-dressed, chattering throng of the 
Concours Hippique, but a_ tattered, 
unkempt crowd of fugitives whose sunken 
eyes gaze mournfully out of their haggard 
faces, in their depths a haunting horror 
as if they had looked upon ghastly sights 
whose memory would abide with them 
for ever. 

On the platform at Charing Cross I was 
awaiting my Belgian guests, Monsieur et 
Madame Liedekerke—happy in_ being 
permitted thus to repay a microscopic 
fraction of the infinite debt which my 
country owed to theirs. . . . I expected 
to find my friends altered by their 
sufferings, but my utmost imagination 
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had never pictured the gaunt, stooping, 
unwashed, unshaven, vagrant who 
advanced towards me; still less the 
pale, dishevelled, bent little woman who 
hung upon his arm. Madame’s gay 
looks, her airy laughter, her elaborate 
coiffure, her silks, her chiffons—where 
were they now? . . . I found speech 
impossible as I wrung her hand. 

“Ah, monsieur,” she murmured, with 
the ghost of her former smile—then she 
turned and buried her face in her 
husband’s sleeve. 

The car was waiting ; in a few minutes 
it whirled the refugees to the final 
halting-place of their long, weary journey. 
What that journey had been, what the 
tremendous experiences which preceded 
it, Madame insisted upon relating to me 
after some hours of rest and refreshment 
had brought a measure of tranquility to 
the unhappy pair. During the recital 
her husband remained absolutely silent, 
sunk in the depths of a big arm-chair 
drawn close to the fire, his sad gaze fixed 
on the blazing logs. 

“Ah, monsieur, what days were those 
we lived through—their memory is burnt 
into my heart! My husband, see you, 
as a member of the garde civique was 
always away on the fortifications. Myself 
and the servants, we lived in the cellar. 
For the Taubes, see you, were constantly 
overhead. One day our next-door 
neighbour stood on his balcony, with 
eyes upturned, watching their flight. 
Chute! a bomb descended and severed 
his head from his body. But, yes—the 
blood-drops spattered our windows like 
rain. Yes, monsieur. But never did 
we believe that Antwerp would fall— 
never, never! Me, I had laid in 
provisions for six months, our friends 
also. Then, monsieur, when the brave 
English came—may the blessing of the 
holy ones above for ever rest upon them ! 
—we thought that we were saved. 
We shouted, we danced, we wept 
for joy, we fell upon their necks and 
kissed them! . . . But no—all was of 
no avail.’”” Madame’s voice which for a 
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moment had grown animated, again sank 
to a weary monotone. “ One morning, 
soon after the English came, the door of 
the cellar opens and my husband enters. 
Monsieur, I shrieked aloud—for then I 
knew that all was over. Naturally my 
heart rejoiced that Jerome had returned 
to me safe, but—Antwerp was lost! 

“Monsieur, we buried his sword and 
his uniform in the cellar (Monsieur is 
aware that the cowardly Germans treat 
not the garde civique as combatants ?) 
and with little packs of our valuables on 
our backs we fled. . . . Ah, what a flight 
was that! the walls crashing around us, 
the flames everywhere blazing forth, and 
the noise—a noise of the infernal regions ! 
—bursting open our skulls. 

“But, monsieur, we had waited too 
long—already the bridges were blown 
up—only one bridge of boats remained, 
and by this thousands upon thousands 
were fighting to escape. We stood in 
the crowd for five hours before we could 
get across the river. On the other side 
was, then, no train, no automobile ; we 
walked. With our sacs on our backs 
we walked on and on for twenty-two 
miles. At last we reach a railway 
station where stands a train. ‘ But 
only for the wounded, madame—you 
may not enter,’ said the sentry who 
guarded the gates. Nevertheless, as he 
spoke he turned his back and made as 
if reading an affiche upon the wall. Then 
did Jerome and I slip past him. 

“Oh monsieur, monsieur, that 
journey! The shrieks, the groans of the 
wounded, huddled into the carriages— 
oh, dreadful, dreadful! Beyond all 
words, dreadful! . . . At last, after hours 
and hours, an eternity of misery, we 
reach Boulogne. There waits the 
steamer, but there waits, also, an inter- 
minable queue of fugitives. Monsieur, 
we stood in that queue for three hours 
before we got on board. And on the 
deck of the boat, shoulder to shoulder, 
were twelve hundred persons. 

“ Enfin’’—madame passed her hand 
wearily across her eyes—“ enfin, we 
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arrived at Folkestone. And there—God 
for ever bless them ! ’”—for the first time 
while telling her tale, tears rushed to 
the pale little woman’s eyes—‘ there 
the kind English met us with hot soup, 
hot coffee. Ah, the noble hearts ! 


“And now ” Madame waved her 
hand round the warm, firelit room, and 
the faint shade of her old smile crept 
round her white lips. . . . 


But a minute later the shadows again 
fell : 


“My house, my own house that I 
was so proud of—my little treasures! . . 
Stolen, destroyed, burnt, doubtless, as 
was the chateau of my father, near 
Louvain. His magnificent pictures, his 
silver, his china, all—the German robbers 
carried away. Even to the piano. And 
what they could not steal they hacked 
to pieces, and then they set fire to the 
chateau ’’—she wrung her thin hands 
and sat silent for many minutes, her 
sombre eyes fixed on the glowing embers. 
Then they strayed to her husband’s face : 
“‘As for Jerome’s office, his business,’’ she 
resumed, and now her voice grew hard 
and shrill, “‘ assuredly we know that with 
them all is well! For are they not, now, 
the property of our Treumann; our 
good, faithful, devoted Treumann.”’ 
(Monsieur Liedekerke shifted uneasily in 


his chair). ‘Our so dear Treumann, 
‘treu’ by name and ‘treu’ by nature, 
is it not?” (Monsieur Liedekerke 


groaned aloud). “‘ Only a German spy, 
that is all. One of the many thousands 
who battened upon us. For we in 
Antwerp were foolish—even as you in 
England. We were kind to them, 
we trusted them—and we had our 
reward! Even as you in England will, 
one day. For in the hands of such a 
people as ¢hat we others are but as the 
foolish, confiding little trout which 
Jerome used to catch. They were good 
to eat, and we picked their bones clean 
—even as the good, faithful Treumann 
now picks those of his master and friend. 
Yes, monsieur.” 
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THE LONE MARSHES 


BY M. WYNNE 


“WELL?” invited Sally, tilting a 
rounded chin with all the artless 
coquetry of a spoiled village beauty, 
“ain’t you goin’ to kiss me good evenin’, 
George ? 

One would hardly have supposed the 
question to be necessary, since the face 
under the blue sun-bonnet was bonnie 
enough to have allured a St. Anthony, 
whilst Sally’s big brown eyes danced as 
saucily as the sunbeams on the water 
near by. But Sergeant Baines was not 
looking into laughing brown eyes or 
regarding the temptation of red lips, in 
fact he was gazing over the top of Sally’s 
sun-bonnet to where he had spied a 
tall figure, khaki-clad and commanding, 
which came swinging along the deserted 
road at long strides. 


“ Love-a-duck,” groaned the Sergeant, 


in dismayed accents, “if it ain’t the 
Captain !”’ 

And he deliberately looked around for 
covert. Alas! there was none. Along 
the whole length of the East Coast was 
no spot more barren or desolate than 
Martin-in-dale. Just flat, uninteresting 
marsh-land, sloping coastwards, with 
the rounded tops of the powder magazine 
and cluster of small cottages near as the 
only signs of habitation. 

It was to guard that same powder 
magazine that Captain Hylestone, with 
sixty men under his command, had been 
sent to Martin-in-dale—and the watch 
was no easy one. Spies swarmed thick 
around—and, regardless of personal risk, 
were ready enough to slip in by some 
daring ruse and explode the magazine 
where men worked night and day to turn 
out the ammunition with which the 
British and her allies were fighting the 
enemy whose overweening ambition had 
so long threatened Europe. War! 
Yes, it was even that, though pretty 
Sally Lenton had not come to recognise 


the meaning of the word as she sat 
perched on that bank with her lover 
beside her. But Sergeant Baines was 
less free from blame, and already his 
perturbed visage was assuming a brick- 
dust hue, as he saw Nemesis approach. 

He was quite aware of the light in 
which his commanding officer regarded 
women. Sally, with less wisdom looked 
towards the erect figure which had 
halted on the road before them, with a 
faint smile parting her lips. Men were 
always nice to pretty Sally, and she 
knew that blue sun-bonnet was irre- 
sistible. Alas! the Captain’s keen grey 
eyes regarded her with no faintest spark 
of admiration, but very unmistakable 
disapproval. 

“What’s this, Sergeant ?”’ he asked, 
curtly. “You know the regulations. 
What is this girl doing here, when you 
are on duty?” 

Sally bridled and flushed. She was 
angry at such cavalier treatment and 
would have answered had not Baines 
forestalled her as he stood at the salute. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he muttered, 
sheepishly, “but it . . she . 
it’s my sweetheart, sir, who came up 
from the village to see me. I didn’t arst 
her to come, an’ we hadn’t been speakin’ 
two minutes, sir.” 

Oh, Adam! Adam! what a legacy 
of coward fear he left to his sons. Of 
course, it always must be the woman’s 
doing! Captain Hylestone frowned. 

“Tf it occurs again,” said he, quite 
ignoring the wrathful Sally, “it will 
mean an entry against you. We are 
not here for child’s play, Sergeant, and 
this is no time for sweethearting. I'll 
have none of the village women near 
the place. You understand ? 

The Sergeant saluted and stood at 
attention till his commander passed on. 
Then, as a hillock hid the erect figure 
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in khaki, he turned to the yet more 
difficult task of dismissing Sally, who 
was pink with indignation and stood 
quivering in suppressed anger. Baines, 
mentally thanking his stars that the 
anger had been dumb, tried coercion. 

“T’m downright sorry, Sally,” he 
pleaded, “but it can’t be helped. I 
ought to have known how the Captain 
would take your comin’ up here. He’s 
a nailer on discipline an’ can’t abear 
the sight of a woman—which is a sex 
as I’ve heard him say he ain’t no use 
for.” 

Sally tossed her head so that the blue 
sun-bonnet slipped back showing a 
wealth of gold-brown curls. 

“T s’pose he had a mother,’ she 
snapped; “nice gratitude I calls it.” 

The Sergeant coughed. ‘‘ That’s some- 
how different,” he explained. “ But it 
ain’t no use to twitter, me girl. We'd 
best say good-bye, an’ if I gets a chance 
to come down to the village to-morrow, 
I will.” 

She was so 


Sally began to whimper. 
proud of having a full-blown sergeant 
as lover, and guessed she would not 
escape a teasing when she returned home 


so soon. In gasping utterances she told 
how she hated the Captain, who was a 
grumpy old bear who must have a spite 
against women because no one would 
look at him, etc., etc., till Baines, des- 
perately afraid that she might linger 
till his commanding officer returned 
from his round, bustled her off, with 
several kisses, the hastiest vows of 
eternal devotion, and the heartiest sigh 
of relief as Sally’s slim figure passed out 
of sight round a turn of the road. Thus 
relieved of an embarrassing presence 
the Sergeant mopped his brow. 

“It’s true,” he ejaculated, “if you 
give women a h’inch they take a hell. 
Talk of courtin’ !—a man ain’t time to 
think o’ makin’ a tasty speech afore the 
girl is on the kissin’ an’ keepin’ company 
part. Not but what Sally’s a peach in 
‘er way, an’ if it wasn’t for this ’ere con- 
founded war I’d walk her out willin’, 
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not mindin’ the thought of mat-ri-mony. 
But at present the Cap’en’s right. Give 
women a wide berth, since this ’ere ain’t 
their job.” With which resolution 
Sergeant Baines mentally “gave up” 
all thoughts of pretty Sally’s society. 

But of this all-too-easy resignation 
Sally herself knew nothing, and walked 
home in growing resentment against 
an arbitrary commander at whom she 
was metaphorically snapping her fingers. 
Think she was going to give up her 
George for any old Captain! Why, the 
way the latter spoke one might have 
supposed her to be no better than a 
German. Sally bubbled and boiled with 
wrath. You understand she had been 
spoiled from her youth up and was quite 
as inconsequent and contradictious as 
the rest of her charming sex. She did not 
explain at home that she had been sent 
summarily away from the neighbour- 
hood of the powder magazine because 
‘““women and dogs were not allowed on 
the premises.”” Making some airy excuse 
which she tried to believe was not a fib 
she set to the task of trimming a hat 
which she believed to be the last word 
in fashion, but that—between ourselves 
—did not suit her a twentieth part as 
well as the old blue sun-bonnet. 

By the evening post, as Fate ordained, 
came a letter from brother Bob. Brother 
Bob was a Corporal in the Army, and 
was quartered with his regiment at 
Dover. It was through Bob that Sally 
had come to know Sergeant Baines, who 
was her brother’s great friend. Sally, 
pacing to and fro between Canterbury 
Bells and Sweet Williams, read Bob’s 
letter with tingling pulses. There was 
a message in it for “ old George.’’ Not 
a very important message, but Sally 
soon exaggerated it into a regular life- 
and-death business. She was not a young 
woman given to self-analysis, nor did 
she attempt to realise that her true reason 
for resolving to take Sergeant Baines 
that message was pure defiance of his 
woman-hating Commander. Of course 
Bob’s message must be delivered. Dear, 
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dear Bob, who might be called on to go 
over-seas, to fight those awful Germans ; 
she would never, never forgive herself 
if she failed in sisterly duty to such a 
hero. 

It required just half-an-hour and five 
minutes wholly to convince Sally it was 
her simple duty as a true-born British 
maiden to defy that Captain yonder and 
take George his comrade’s message. No 
sooner resolved than acted upon. Sally 
was nothing if she was not prompt, and 
never was evening more auspicious for a 
brief courting. The glamour of the twi- 
light was here; perhaps a trifle too 
advanced towards darkness, yet very 
delightful. She and George would not 
be cheated of their sweethearting this 
time. 

Tying the strings of her sun-bonnet 
under that dimpled chin, Sally looked 
pensively in the glass and secretly felt 
that no man in his senses could resist the 
witchery of such charm as hers. Clearly 
the Captain must be a freak whose 
whims and cranks ought to be dis- 
regarded by sensible folk. At the same 
time as she walked briskly along that 
lonely, deserted track which wound zig- 
zag amongst the marshes, Sally became 
conscious of a vague feeling of disquiet. 
Her first desire to openly flout the 
Captain changed to a nervous anxiety 
to avoid him. George might get into 
trouble if that bearish Commander found 
an audacious sweetheart venturing so far 
and on so slight a pretext. Pshaw! 
Slight pretext indeed! when Bob’s 
message was so very, very important. 
Yet, try as she might, it did not seem so 
very important now. 

How rapidly dusk was creeping up 
over those low-lying marshes! How 
ghostly and forlorn everything appeared ! 
Fear gripped at Sally’s heart. Bogey 
tales of the dreadful Germans haunted 
her as well as less substantial stories of 
ghost-peopled marshes. Was it not over 
there that black-browed Miller Horton 
had committed suicide by lying down to 
drown in the shallow waters of the 
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marsh ? Sally tried to scold herself for 
a little fool. She would run on as fast as 
she could to the men’s quarters to find 
George. If he were on sentry duty she 
would go away without seeing him. 

To the right the rounded domes of the 
powder magazine rose like a host of 
squatting toads. Only yesterday the 
Sergeant had told her the consequences 
if a single lighted match fell within those 
precincts. They would “all be blowed 
up to heaven,” had been the graphic 
description, and Sally shivered over it 
now. No wonder the Captain was par- 
ticular in his guard. 

Hark! what was that ? A water rat 
amongst the sedges? Perhaps so, but 
Sally, strung to a high tension in her 
knowledge that she was doing wrong, 
sank to her knees, trembling. Splash, 
splash ! Such tiny sounds that only some- 
one quite close could have heard them. 
Sally lay almost prone between the 
ridge of two banks, gazing spell-bound 
towards the clustering reeds which 
faintly rustled as the evening breeze 
stirred them. Was it a water rat that 
raised itself very cautiously, very 
stealthily, amongst the reeds to peer 
around? In the dying light Sally dis- 
tinctly saw the outline of a man’s figure 
—a man almost denuded of clothing who 
instantly dropped back into his lair. But 
Sally was convinced of two things before 
the reeds again swallowed up_ the 
phantom. The man amongst the reeds 
must be a German spy—and he held a 
long knife in his hand. 

Till this moment Sally had regarded 
war as a far-off unreality, connected 
merely with the rise in the price of sugar 
and flour. Now she saw it as a grim and 
skulking monster, ready to leap into her 
life and destroy it. Within a few yards 
of her crouched a spy—a deadly enemy 
—who was only too evidently waiting 
to perform some nefarious deed. Sally 
was a quick thinker, and it flashed 
through her mind of what George had 
said about the spies who would be hang- 
ing around with the sworn purpose of 
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exploding the magazine. And _ the 
explosion not only meant a disastrous 
shortage of ammunition for Army and 
Navy, but also the death of her lover 
and all his comrades. 

That was enough for Sally; she did not 
need to reason further or try to explain 
how a half-naked man lurking in the 
marshes was going to accomplish his 
purpose. All she knew was that the spy 
was here and the life of her lover might 
depend on her. Her nervous fear seemed 
to slip from her in the moment of crisis, 
her love was on fire to save the man who 
held her heart. She was brave with the 
courage which is given to the weakest in 
the hour of need. Yet what could she 
do? Close to her lay the crouching spy, 
near by the winding, marshland track 
led to the soldiers’ quarters and the 
powder magazine. 

They two were alone here—she and 
the enemy. -Hark! what was that ? 
With ear strained to hear each sound, 
Sally had caught thetread of approaching 
footsteps ; it was too dark to see more 
than the outline of the man’s figure, but 
Sally—woman-like—leapt straight to her 
conclusion. 

It would be Captain Hylestone, making 
his evening round. George had told her 
what a nailer his commanding officer was 
on duty and how vigilant was his watch. 
Nearer, nearer came the footsteps, quick, 
decisive, firm, just the sort of steps Sally 
could imagine the martinet making. And 
the spy down there amongst the sedges 
would be guessing too who came along. 
Guessing—and waiting. Sally grew sick 
as she thought of the long knife which 
had looked so wicked in the half light. 
She guessed what was going to happen 
though she had not worked out the plot 
in detail. The spy would kill the on- 
comer, and then—somehow or other— 
blow up the magazine. 

It was time to act. With some 
dexterity Sally unfastened her skirt and 
wriggled out of it. She was above the 
spot where the spy lay. If only she 
could spring straight he would be at a 
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disadvantage, since he only knew of the 
foe before him. It was so dark that she 
could barely distinguish objects, yet at 
last she made out a moving patch 
worming itself up the bank opposite. 
Then she sprang —literally throwing 
herself upon that squirming figure, skirt 
in hand, after the fashion of a matador. 

There was the sound of fierce snarling 
and a single scream from the low-lying 
marsh to the right. Captain Hylestone 
halted and flashed his lantern in the 
direction. A few scrubby bushes hid the 
margin of the mere just here, but, as he 
stepped to one side, he caught sight of 
the struggling figures. Sally had had 
the first advantage. The unexpected 
swoop, the entangling folds of the skirt 
had completely nonplussed the spy, but 
the latter was prepared to rally at short 
notice from such contingencies and he 
had already guessed his antagonist to be 
a woman. 

Freeing his right arm from the folds 
of the skirt he struck savagely with his 
knife, trying to thrust his victim back 
into the water. But, to his rage, she 
still clung to him, screaming wildly. The 
weird wailing rang loudly enough over 
the marshes, and together with their 
Captain’s summons, brought men racing 
in the direction. But already the 
Captain had sprung to the rescue. Not 
a very easy task, since the darkness and 
the entangling folds of the skirt hampered 
him, preventing him from telling one 
from the other. The half-naked body 
of the spy was convincing, however, and 
already the woman, who had ceased her 
wailing cries, was slipping back towards 
the shallow waters of the marsh. The 
clatter of racing steps sounded near, 
lanterns flashed, and at a call from the 
bank, centred their light on the little 
group which was now revealed. 

“ Ah, so! ” 

The Captain’s hands were fast about 
a bull-throat whilst a knife lay at some 
short distance, its edge dulled and 
stained. But Sergeant Baines neither 
waited for orders or explanation. He 
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was down, knee-deep in the waters of 
the marsh, lifting the slim body of a girl 
in his arms. 

“ Sally !”’ 

The name was a cry, choked in 
utterance, yet it helped Captain 
Hylestone to understand. 

“Here you, Fletcher and Graham, 
take charge of the prisoner,’’ he com- 
manded curtly, “‘and you, Ingram, go for 
a doctor and bring him to my quarters. 
Now, Baines, can I help you ? ”’ 

They left the spy swallowing German 
curses behind the gag the soldiers forced 
into his mouth. 

“Oughter have his back to a wall and 
an ounce or two o’ lead plugged into his 
vitals,’ growled Fletcher, as he helped 
haul the prisoner on to his feet. “ I don’t 
‘old with all this cheap ’umanity. If a 
spy knows what to look for when he’s 
cort, it’s ’is own bizness to run the risk 
of it. That’s my say.” 

It was Graham’s say, too, but the 
latter being Scotch, was economical even 
in speech. Moreover, he was wondering 
what the deuce a woman was doing 
down there on the edge of the mere. 
“Hey, but ye’ll never be keepin’ the 
women out of it—try as ye may!” 
soliloquised Graham. And the man was 
no mean observer. 

* * * * * 

Sally Lenton opened her eyes wearily. 
She was ever so tired and all her thoughts 
seemed jumbled in the queerest tangle, 
ugly enough to have scared her had not 
the weariness been greater than her fears. 
But gradually the need to remember 
what had happened roused her, and she 
turned her head slightly to look around. 
She was lying on a narrow bed, still 
dressed in her blue cotton frock, and 
covered by a striped blanket. One of 
her sleeves had been cut right up and 
her left arm lay across her breast in a 
sling beneath which she could see 
bandages. Out of mere curiosity she 
tried to move her hand and the effort 
brought a sharp stab of pain that wrung 
a moan from her lips. Where was she ? 
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To whom did this bare little room 
belong ? How had she got hurt ? 

Ah! A louder cry broke from Sally, 
and, pushing back the coverlet, she sat 
up. She had remembered the tragic 
happening down there amongst the 
marshes. The lonely spot, the whispering 
rushes, the stealthy, half-naked figure 
which had crept out from amongst the 
reeds, writhing its way up to the place 
whence it could leap panther-like upon 
its prey. Aspy! How the word thrilled 
her, half-conscious as she was! And had 
hesucceeded? or... ... 

Someone had risen from his seat at 
the table and emerged into the full radius 
of lamp-light. Sally looked up into 
Captain Hylestone’s stern-set features 
and her lips quivered. “Then . . . 
then he didn’t 
she whispered brokenly, whilst, as she 
thought of a former meeting with the 
officer in command a hot flush rose to 
her pale cheeks. But her mind was too 
confused to think of confession or self- 
extenuation for disobedience. Brother 
Bob’s message seemed far, far away 
and oh! so insignificant. Nor did the 
Captain help to restore her composure. 

““ Sergeant Baines has gone back to the 
village with the doctor to bring a conyey- 
ance to take you home,” he said, halt- 
ingly, ‘‘ but, before you go, I have to 
thank you for your timely help. You 
not only saved my life, child, by your 
bravery, but the powder magazine itself.” 

His voice, quiet and steady though 
its tones were, vibrated over the last 
words. Probably this young girl never 
would know quite what England owed 
her for that night’s work. And the man 
who might have been outmatched by a 
spy’s cunning, felt he had no words in 
which to express his gratitude. 

But Sally—being a woman—caught 
the vibrant note and understood within 
a little what it meant. 

And, at the sound, pain and weariness 
were forgotten in a great joy. The colour 
came and went in her pretty cheeks, her 
eyes were luminous. 
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“ He’d have killed you,” she whispered 
“an’ put on them khaki clothes so as to 
have got into the magazine; an’ it ’ud 
all have been blowed up to heaven.”’ 

He smiled for the first time, impressed 
both by her quick grasping of the case 
and graphic summing of it. 

“Yes,” he replied. “‘ You will under- 
stand now what we all owe to you. With- 
out ammunition an army is nowhere. 
And the Government 

But the Government, aye! the War 
itself, were beside the mark to Sally 
Lenton. 

All she realised was that but for the 
capture of that spy her George would 
have been killed. 

To the Captain’s dismay she buried 
her face in the pillow and burst into 
passionate tears. 

“Oh, George, George,”’ she wailed, “to 
think that wretch might ha’ blowed him 
up!” 

Never had commanding officer so 
welcomed the arrival of a subordinate 


as Captain Hylestone the appearance of 


Sergeant Baines. Sooner—far sooner— 
would the perspiring Captain have 
been bidden charge the enemy’s firing 
line than administer comfort to a weeping 
female—a female, too, who claimed con- 
sideration as a heroine of no mean order. 

“Took after her, Baines,’ was his 
curt command—followed by flight, 
prompt and ignominious. 

Flight of the adversary means victory 
for someone. And no one denied Sally 
her palm. Not that there was too much 
publicity given to the affair. Military 
circles have long learned the discretion 
of silence, though press methods at times 
make them difficult to enforce, but the 
press did not get hold of the spy affair 
amongst the East Coast marshes, so 
Sally was deprived of public recognition 
of her services. But she did not complain. 
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After all, it wasn’t cheap popularity she 
wanted—but George. And hadn’t she 
got him, safe and sound, in spite of the 
plans of treacherous Germans? But 
Sally had even more than her lover. She 
had her conquest—and a woman won’t 
need to guess twice what that was. 

“T’m blessed if you ain’t the very 
first petticoat as ever got the best side 
of the Captain,’”’ vowed Sergeant Baines, 
visibly swelling with pride as he stood 
by his sweetheart’s side joining in admir- 
ation of the handsome watch-bracelet 
which was Captain Hylestone’s personal 
gift to the girl who had saved his life. 

There was a letter, too, written by the 
Captain himself, telling her of the sum 
of money, which seemed a fortune to 
her, that would be placed in due time at 
the bank in her name as recognition of 
her brave conduct, and a postscript to 
say that if she wished to see the 
Sergeant when off duty she was at liberty 
to come. 

Sally’s smile was radiant. 

“And he didn’t even seem to mind 
when I told ’im I was comin’ up that 
night with Bob’s message in spite of his 
forbidding,” she murmured; “he just 
said it appeared to be providential.” 

The Sergeant grinned—yet thought it 
wiser to read an homily. 

“ Which isn’t for to say you had any 
business to ack so,” he hinted, “ and if 
it hadn’t bin for that sp Fe 

But Sally was in no mood to be 
lectured. 

“Why, to think of it,’’ she laughed, 
“if it hadn’t bin for him, that poor 
gentleman the Captain might ha’ gone 
on to his life’s end thinking there was 
no use in women! I reckon I taught 
him a lesson there, George.” 

It was for George to add that his Sally 
could be depended on to teach anyone. 

It is possible he was right. 
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THROUGHOUT the length and breadth of 
Great Britain is there, I wonder, a single 
thinking man or woman who has not at 
some time since this great war begun 
given serious thought to the possibility 
of the invasion of this country, or if not 
an invasion in force, then surely to the 
possibility—one had almost said prob- 
ability—of a raid on these shores, must 
be acknowledged. But how many are 
there who realise how little they know 
of this England of ours, and of all the 
story which is to be read in the fields 
and hedgerows, where the fight may 
conceivably take place, a fight my 
reader, in which any little factor is 
going to tell, a fight in which it is no 
good to say “I thought ’’; one must 
“know” things definitely, and among 
other matters every man, even the 
civilians included, must realise the uses 


to which he may put the countryside in 
the hour of need when he is called upon 
to defend his home and family. How 
important is this study of topography 
to everyone who may be called upon for 
service in the event of invasion it will 
be my purpose to demonstrate in the 
space of this brief article. 

When using the word “ civilian” in 
the last paragraph I was rather brought 
to wonder if such a being exists under the 
name of Briton to-day, at least it seems 
to me that most men who can possibly 
do so have donned the khaki tunic of the 
Regular and Territorial Forces, and 
those who cannot possibly leave their 
homes and dependants are giving 
every moment of their spare time to 
training for war in the grey-green 
clothing of the Volunteer Training Corps. 

Some two million such men there are, 
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of all ages and conditions, and it is to 
them particularly that I would appeal to 
learn the science of hedgerow fighting. 
Now no great financier would ever 
enter upon a “ big deal’”’ without first 
perfecting his scheme and assuring him- 
self that his subordinates were fit for 
their work and cognizant of the duties 
assigned to them ; why, therefore, should 
the people be careless of those details of 
home defence which may be learned any 
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the outcome of a proper system of 
military training and discipline. 

An army to be efficient to fight in any 
field and under all conditions must be 
not only highly trained, however, but 
mature ; for if the soldiers be but boys 
they will succumb all too quickly to the 
rigours of the campaign and will only 
hamper the army in the field. If, on the 
other hand, the soldiers are past middle 
age they are so susceptible to rheumatic 


NO. 2.—A MAN-HIGH BANK SURMOUNTED BY A GOOD HEDGE IS THE BEST TRENCH A MAN CAN WISH FOR, 
FIVE MINUTES WORK WITH THE CLASP KNIFE WILL SERVE TO FORM MANY LOOPHOLES IN THE HEDGE 
BASE 


day as one walks across the country- 
side ? Why, too, should they neglect the 
opportunities of training now vouchsafed 
to them? Believe me, if such oppor- 
tunities are neglected the penalty will 
be a terribly heavy one for us to pay in 
the event of fighting taking place within 
our borders. 

Mr. Fortesque, in his“‘ Military History,”’ 
tells us that a great leader or regimental 
pride may do much to enhance the moral 
and physical attributes of a fighting 
force, but that such attributes are mainly 


complaints as to soon become valueless 
as fighters. Young boys and old men 
may, however, be usefully used for 
guarding prisoners, railways, etc., and 
in garrison duties ; but the real fighting 
force must be composed of the pick of a 
nation trained to arms and in the prime 
of life ; and such an army we have in the 
field in Flanders at the present time. 
But what of the question of home 
defence ? Surely here is food for thought. 
As the war develops every able-bodied 
man without home ties, and every 
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married man, too, who can afford to 
leave wife and family, will have to join 
the colours. There is no use trying to 
blink that fact. Moreover, we shall be 
inundated with German prisoners, these 
will have to be guarded, and this work 
will doubtless devolve upon the men 
of the Volunteer Training Corps, But 
on the point of actual campaigning, it 
has just been pointed out that the 
fighting force must be mature, such 
a force would undoubtedly be sent 
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herein lies the crux of the whole situation. 
If the country is learnt by heart, or, at 
any rate, that part of the country which 
each unit is likely to be called upon to 
defend, it will be possible even with 
partially-matured soldiery to meet the 
invaders, or raiders, on something very 
near to equal terms. But the study of 
local topography is not enough; a 
comprehensive grasp of the meaning and 
significance of “enclosed country” is 
needed. Now this can certainly be gained 


NO, 3.—A NEAT LITTLE AMBUSH 
ALTHOUGH THE MEN ARE WITHIN A FEW YARDS OF THE MAIN ROAD AND CAN OBSERVE ALL THAT 
PASSES, IT WILL BE VERY HARD FOR THE PASSER-BY TO PICK THEM OUT 


against us, and to oppose it we should 


have—what ? Several million men, 
mostly either under or over military age, 
and the whole only partially trained for 
war. 

Is it possible for such a force to meet 
a well-trained, well-equipped invading 
army on anything like equal terms ? 
The answer is “ Yes, if they understand 
what is required of them and have been 
taught to appreciate a tract of country 
by eye and also from the map,” and 


in a minor degree by each individual for 
himself if he will but exercise his own 
common sense, but it is far better for 
every man to join a training unit, when 
he will be under the charge of a 
competent officer who will instruct him 
in his duties. 

Let us somewhat closely consider the 
nature of our British land. Devonshire 
is famous for its deep coombes, and 
high banked lanes, no less than Hert- 
fordshire has earned for itself the name 
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of “the pleasant land of trees and 
hedgerows.’ Does this convey anything 
to the reader ? 

In England it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find a road that is 
unfenced, but even when this is the case, 
ample protective cover is usually 
afforded, although concealment for the 
advance is usually lacking. As will be 
seen from the illustrations a sunken road, 
even if it be only slightly below the level 
of the fields, offers the choice of 


alternative positions for the firing line. 
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So much then for the natural protective 
cover, but what of the concealment which 
is so necessary if a line of riflemen is to 
advance across country to take up its 
position in these natural trenches? Well, 
that too is generally provided, for when 
once the road banks have been thrown 
up, hedges are planted atop of them and 
in due course trees too grow up; but the 
nature and value of this concealing 
screen will to a large extent depend on 
the nature of the fields it separates from 
the road or lane or the fields which it 


NO. 4.—A COUNTRY LANE NOT INFREQUENTLY OFFERS CHOICE OF POSITIONS. 


THE SOLDIERS CAN 


EITHER PASS THROUGH THE HEDGE AND LINE THE ROAD BANK, OR THEY CAN STAY ON THE FIELD 
SIDE OF THE HEDGE THROUGH WHICH THEY FIRE ACROSS THE ROAD AS SEEN IN THIS ILLUSTRATION 


Now road-making in this country is 
carried on by digging out the top-soil 
and embanking it on either side of the 
road. This at once gives cover to the 
soldier kneeling down or in some cases 
even standing, and it will be readily 
realised that this method of embanking 
our roads has given us a series of deep 
natural trenches cutting up the face 
of the land. I refer rather to the lanes 
now which follow the natural trend of 
the land than to the great highroads. 


divides. If the bank is a new one the 
hedge will be but a little fledgling, and 
the slopes of the bank will be free of 
concealing vegetation in the summer, 
for the careful husbandman will take 
good care that no weeds grow up to 
choke the young blackthorn. In some 
cases the intersection of the fields may 
be nothing but a post and rails fence 
which offers neither cover nor conceal- 
ment, but makes an admirable mark on 
which the enemy may train his guns ; 
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between fairly new pastures it may be 
merely a low hedge without either bank 
or ditch, and this, again, will be of no 
value to the firing line. On the other 
hand, if we come across two old fields of 
permanent pasture the hedge is likely 
to be a high, straggling one, with frequent 
gaps through which the cattle have 
pushed, nor will it have either ditches 
or banks, for these the cattle will have 
trampled flat in sheltering from the 
weather. Such a hedge as this is not, 
however, without its significance, for 
although through the lack of bank and 
ditch it affords no protective cover, in 
spite of its thin and ragged appearance 
it may yet have its value as a screen 
behind which troops may concentrate for 
a rush across the field to a good ditch and 
bank on the far side. A very similar 


class of hedge to this is the big one of 
holly or thorn which borders the high-road 
and would shelter the passage of an army 
except for the frequency with which gate- 


ways and openings occur. True, the 
infantry might be sent past them man 
by man on hands and knees, but neither 
cavalry or artillery could hope to pass 
those gaps unobserved. 

Arable land will frequently provide 
some of the very best cover and conceal- 
ment at the edges of the enclosures, for 
there the ditches will be deep, well 
banked above and finally topped off 
with good high hedges, and here, of 
course, is to be found an admirable 
position for the firing line. There is, 
however, one great objection to it, as a 
rule, as it so happens that, from a 
military point of view, hedges are nearly 
always abominably sited, for they will 
mostly be found to be just over the brow 
of the hill, in which case one has to come 
into full view of the enemy, and pay the 
consequent penalty, in order to attain 
the shelter; or, if the advance is being 
made in the opposite direction, although 
the hedge may offer every facility both 
of cover and concealment and may be 
reached easily and unobserved, the 
position will be valueless because it is 
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below the brow of the hill — only 
thirty yards perhaps, but this will limit 
one’s field of fire to that thirty yards. 

Another type.of cover not infrequently 
met with is the unhedged bank beside a 
road; this at first sight gives one a 
horrible feeling of insecurity, and yet it 
is almost invariably the case that the 
field rises upwards to the bank in such a 
way as to afford ample cover and conceal- 
ment to the rifleman when once he is in 
position even if the enemy’s scouts creep 
right up to the hedge on the other side 
of the road. This is a thing I have seen 
happen in actuality. My own men were 
behind a bank which rose some six or 
eight inches and no more, the enemy’s 
scouts crept up within twenty yards of 
us, or less, and then went back and 
reported all clear to the main body. 
What the enemy’s main body caught 
when they arrived may be better 
imagined than described. The point I 
wish to impress upon my reader is that 
not only banks but every depression in 
the ground may and must be taken 
advantage of when one is_ seeking 
concealment. 

Why was it the North American 
Indians operated against civilised, well- 
armed troops with such success that it 
was said of them “they delivered their 
attack with whirlwind fury and then 
seemed to vanish into the very ground 
at our feet’’? What really happened 
was this: the Red Indians, fighting on 
the ground which they had studied for 
purposes of the chase, knew every hollow 
and hillock well, and, making the 
maximum use of their knowledge, dis- 
appeared into cover just when it suited 
them. Moreover, they had learned the 
lesson of keeping still, for it is a fact that 
although a man may be in a perfectly 
obvious position he can frequently escape 
detection if he will only keep still and 
if the colour of his clothing harmonises 
with the background. As an illustration 
of what is meant it need only be instanced 
that a sparrow on a putting green is the 
most obvious thing in all the wide wide 
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world; but a sparrow on a ploughed 
field, where its feathers harmonise with 
the colouring of the soil, which is, 
moreover, broken up and irregular, is 
the hardest thing on earth to spot even 
at a few yards distance provided it keeps 
still. 

One thing the reader should bear in 
mind is that the countryside is con- 
tinually altering with the cycle of the 
seasons, and the hedge which afforded 
him excellent cover and a fine field of 
fire in November will be so choked with 
weeds and undergrowth in August that 
he will find it impossible to see through 
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There is this, however, to be said: 
in winter, even if the hedge is too thick 
to see through, loopholes may very easily 
be cut in it with the clasp knives the 
men carry with them; but in summer 
this cannot be done, for an eight-foot 
belt of cow-parsley beyond a thick hedge 
precludes all visual ranging. 

It is pointed out for the reader’s 
edification that neither from a map or 
with the field-glasses can one always 
make out what sort of cover and conceal- 
ment a hedge will furnish until one is right 
up to it, for a hedge and bank which 
afford a perfect natural trench when the 


NO. 5.—LANES CAN USUALLY BE DETECTED BY THE NUMBER OF HEDGEROW TREES WHICH BORDER | 


THEM, 


it to fire a single shot; but here again it 
is not impossible for the student of 
country from a strategic point of view 
to be guided by his field glasses and the 
nature of the crops or soil they show him. 

A field bearing corn may be hedge-high 
all over, another with root crops will tend 
to help the advance materially ; all are 
likely to have both bank and ditch 
choked with foliage in summer, except 
the bank bearing a fledgling hedge and 
the hedge between pastures, where the 
cattle trample all undergrowth, unless 
it be that the hedge bottom is full of 
nettles, which the beasts will not go near. 


THIS ONE WOULD HAVE BEEN HARD TO SPOT WITHOUT THE TREE INDICATION 


troops are advancing in one direction gives 
but the scantiest concealment when the 
soldiers are lying down if they are attack- 
ing trom the opposite direction. But it 
has already been pointed out that almost 
every lane forms a natural entrenchment 
frequently affording cover man-high; 
therefore it behoves the troop leader in 
enclosed country to make across the fields 
to the lanes, even if he has to throw away 
a few lives in doing so, for if once the 
lane is gained he may be pretty well sure 
of having secured a suitable fire position, 
not only because the lane forms a 
natural trench, but also because it so 
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happens that our English lanes are so 
situated that the fields usually slope 
downwards from them on either side, 
and therefore a good field of fire to either 
flank may be anticipated when the 
position is reached. Moreover, taking it 
for granted that the lane is thus placed 
on an eminence, it must be obvious that 
no great difficulty will be experienced in 
reaching it undetected provided it is 
not already held by the enemy. One 
thing only must be remembered: the 
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be in for a very uncomfortable time 
unless the banks are particularly high 
and impervious to shell fire. 

It may be asked: “‘ Yes, but how will 
the leader of the normal fire unit—the 
section which is rarely, if ever, supplied 
with a map—going to pick out the 
position of the lanes?” Well, this too 
is a simple matter, for along the borders 
of lanes more hedgerow-trees are grown 
as a rule than is the case when the hedge 
is bisecting two fields. This feature will 


NO. 6.—IN THE POSITION THE SCOUT HAS HERE TAKEN UP HE IS ABSOLUTELY INVISIBLE AT EVEN A 
FEW YARDS DISTANCE FROM THE FRONT, BUT CAN HIMSELF WATCH ALL LINES OF APPROACH TOWARDS 
THE LANE BEHIND ONE OF THE BANKS OF WHICH HE IS LYING 


line of a lane is just as easily found by 
the enemy as by one’s own men ; there- 
fore, if one finds little hollows cupped 
out in the ground on reaching the 
position, be sure your foeman has found 
the distance with ranging shells from his 
guns, and therefore do not let your men 
open fire from that particular locality ; 
for although the enemy may not see you, 
if he feels rifle fire coming from your 
direction he will be moderately sure to 
try the effect of his shrapnel shells on 
the line of hedge and lane, and you will 


be realised from the accompanying 
illustrations, and is particularly well 
shown in No. 5 which has been so taken 
as to show the lane winding away to the 
left, and beyond the line of trees passing 
away beyond the wood may be observed 
the slight rise of a bank bordering another 
lane crossing the open terrain. This 
may seem a little matter, but it is obvious 
at a glance that the unhedged lane is sunk 
below the level of the adjoining fields, 
a feature which would materially impede 
the charge of a body of hostile cavalry. 
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While on the subject of trees, another 
feature in the vast study of hedgerows 
and their bearing on the defence of our 
land may be usefully touched upon, that 
is, the position of the hedgerow trees. 
To a commander unused to the type of 
fighting we have in mind, the placing of 
these trees will be so indifferent and 
apparently unimportant a matter that 
he will entirely overlook their signifi- 
cance; and yet if he has to place artillery 
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comes to view the ground is that in the 
middle distance the trees blend into a 
screen of sylvan greenery which quite 
shuts out all vision beyond them. 
Another thing of great importance is 
that one should be able from a map to 
pick out the various elevations in their 
relation to the surrounding country, for 
it will frequently so happen that by dint 
of careful map-reading one can select 
a position on the shoulder of a hill from 


NO. 7.—ALTHOUGH THE HEDGE AND BANK IN THE FOREGROUND ARE NOT SUFFICIENTLY HIGH TO 
CONCEAL TROOPS ON THE MARCH, THEY AFFORD BOTH CONCEALMENT AND COVER TO A BODY OF 


RIFLEMEN CROUCHING ON HANDS AND KNEES TO TAKE UP THEIR POSITIONS. 


THE POSITION HAS 


BEEN WELL CHOSEN AND GIVES A FINE FIELD OF FIRE 


or to employ his infantry for long range 
rifle fire the position of these trees is 
going to play a by no means insignificant 
part in his calculations. For it so happens 
that on reference to an ordnance map it 
will appear that the hedgerow trees are 
few and far between on each hedge, but 
taking a series of hedges one behind 
another it will be seen that the trees are 
so placed that the spaces left bare of 
trees in one hedge are filled in on the 
next one; and the effect of this when one 


which the country in front will look like 
a tipped-up drawing board, and which 
allows every field to be seen into clearly. 
Such knowledge as this is useful to an 
attacking force, for it tells them clearly 
that their attack cannot be delivered 
unobserved no matter how good is the 
cover afforded by the intervening hedges, 
which also is invaluable to the defenders 
in making good the position they have 
taken up. Too great stress cannot be 
laid on the value of such a position as 
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this to the defenders. In the first place, 
the attack has to be developed down 
a Slope every inch of which is under their 
observation and rifle fire, and, if all 
things favour the defence, and the fields 
end at the base of slope, the final assault 
must be delivered uphill in the open 
under circumstances which would surely 
rival what was perhaps the most bloody 
affair of the Franco-Prussian War, that 
of the glacis slope at St. Privat. 

In the space of this*brief article it is, 
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out below in such a way that every detail 
of direction is plain, as indeed it is if 
one carefully studies a map, with this 
advantage also in the latter case, that 
the contour gives one a general idea of 
the irregularities of the surface of the 
ground, but on even the best of maps 
the under-features are missing (for 
instance, a three-feet rise in a ten-acre 
field will blot out a rifleman’s view of the 
hedge on the far side of the field), nor can 
the nature or condition of the hedge be 


,o. 8.—-IN ENGLAND EVERY LANE IS A NATURAL TRENCH FOLLOWING THE FALL OF THE LAND. 
THE RIFLEMAN BEHIND A HIGH BANK IS WELL PROTECTED 


of course, impossible to do more than 
touch lightly upon the many phases of 
the science of home defence and the 
great part played therein by the enclosed 
nature of our land generally and the 
different types of hedgerows and inter- 


sections in particular. The nature of 
some of these we have already considered, 
but there still remains the very vital 
question of direction to be thought of. 

Looking down from the observer’s seat 
in an aeroplane, one sees the country laid 


told until a preliminary reconnaissance has 
been made ; but one thing we have got, 
1.e., the direction of the intersections. 
In picture No. 6 it will be seen how 
carefully the scout is watching what 
may be termed a “ longitudinal ” hedge, 
that is to say, one which is in prolonga- 
tion of the line of his own body. Now, 
such a hedge may well serve to cover 
the advance of the enemy, or of one’s 
own men, but woebetide the body which 
is enfiladed when coming along the hedge 
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to attack such a commanding position 
as that bank behind which the scout is 
so cunningly concealed. 

In another picture, No. 7, the scout 
has crawled across the road to the hedge 
with the gap in it, on the left of which 
he is kneeling, and to him it rightly 
appears that the hedge parallel to his 
own position would make an admirable 
firing line for the enemy’s infantry, but 
that to get there unobserved it would 
be necessary for them to creep up man 
by man along the longitudinal hedge on 
his left front before extending into a 
firing line behind the parallel hedge in 
the distance. 

When limited to a defensive action, 
however, the direction of hedge which 
will invariably give one the most trouble 
is the hedge which converges on one’s 
position and may be termed a diagonal 
hedge ; for along this, provided it affords 
concealment, the enemy may advance 
to within point-blank range, and nearer, 
without ever being detected. 


Whether a hedgerow is diagonal to 
a position or not can only be decided 
after a careful study of the map, for 
many hedges in the field will have 
that appearance owing to perspective. 
The importance of truly estimating the 


direction of the intersections of the 
country before an attack is delivered 
cannot be overestimated; indeed, the 
whole science of hedgerow fighting has got 
to be carefully studied by all concerned 
if we are to put up a good struggle 
against the invading legions of the 
Kaiser, “if and when” they effect a 
landing, which, in spite of the sceptics, 
I do not regard as at all an impossible 
happening, although they would un- 
doubtedly be driven out again with the 
utmost rapidity unless something very 
unforeseen and untoward happened. 

In conclusion, I would quote the 
famous words of Oliver Cromwell, whosaid 
that the surest way of giving an army 
moral force is to let them “ know what 
they were fighting for and love what they 
are fighting for.’”’ Well, we know what we 
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are fighting for and we certainly love that 
for which we are fighting ; let us make 
sure that we know how to fight for what 
we love if the war is ever brought home 
to our very doors; for, remember, 
that although there are no duties without 
rights, equally there should be no rights 
without duties. Many, many English- 
men have shirked their duties in the 
past. They come to me in hundreds 
to-day saying, ‘““ Would to heaven, sir, 
I had learned soldiering in the ranks of 
the Volunteers or Territorials!’’ They 
have now the chance to retrieve their 
omissions of the past, and let no man 
now shirk his duties in order that he 
may the better enjoy the rights our 
glorious forefathers have won for us 
in battle, which our brave lads are 
ungrudgingly giving their lives in the 
fields of Flanders to preserve. 

One of the greatest secrets of 
our present extraordinary successes in 
Flanders is the fact that ours is a 
volunteer army in which no man serves 
but of his own free will. Let us, then, 
go while we may and not wait until 
we must, for the moral power (Napoleon 
has put it at four to one in comparison 
with numerical power) of a volunteer 
army must be incalculably greater than 
that of a conscript force. 

In Germany the State gave many 
privileges to the citizen, and in return 
demanded from him two years’ military 
service with the obligation up to a 
certain age to rejoin the colours when 
called upon to do so; in Britain we 
trust to the honour of our men of 
military age and—well, they have not 
failed us yet. 

To arrive at a true appreciation of the 
systems, the reader has only to compare 
the morale and fighting value of the 
British Volunteer Army with that of 
the huge German conscript war machine. 
It must be added the British Army has 
hundreds of years of glorious tradition 
and brilliant history behind it, and 
this is just exactly what the Germans 
lack. 


SIN OF THE ANGELS 


BY OWEN MOORE 


It. is curious how incidents, small in 
themselves, mark the great turning- 
points in human lives. There is no 
profound and original truth contained 
in this statement. It is merely a truism. 
It cannot truthfully be argued that the 
small incidents have nothing to do with 
the revolutionising of so many careers, 
or that the changes would have hap- 
pened in any case. They would not— 
and to state the contrary would be to 
depart from the strict letter of the truth. 

To take the case of Norman. In the 
year 1904 he was aged twenty - five. 
During this period he had done nothing 
but perpetuate the family tradition of 
failure. Even at birth he was something 
of a disappointment to his parents, for 
when all preparations had been made 
for his reception it turned out that he 
was accompanied by a younger sister. 
As his father had already been blessed 
with six sons Norman was regarded as 
something of an interloper. His sister 
was at once taken under the wing of the 
only member of the family with the 
remotest claim to affluence. 

“Name ’er Sarah Ellen. It’s bin in the 
fambly for years,”’ said this relative. ‘An’ 
you see what'll happen,’ she added darkly. 

“ Sar’ Ellen it'll be, Auntie,’ replied 
Norman, senior. “I’ve bin ’oping an’ 
prayin’ as how the next would be a girl just 
because I knew you were a bit anxious 
like—not ’aving any of yer own, so to 
speak. Although yer know as well as I do 
meself that you're one of ourselves here.”’ 

“ That’s as may be,” said Aunt Sarah 
Ellen. “It’s to be hoped the girl will 
be a betterment. From what I’ve seen 
you can do with it. However, it’s hard 


to see that she can be any worse, even 
if they ’ang her at the Old Bailey. When 
she’s old enough she can come an’ help 
me with the stall.” 

““ Speakin’ on her behalf, I assure you, 
Aunt Sarah, as she'll do her best. What- 
ever else she does she won’t disgrace 
either you or ’er fambly. She’s young 
yet—last Tuesday it was, as they might 
‘ave told you upstairs—but I feel that 
I can say that for ’er.”’ 

“She'll never disgrace her fambly, from 
what I know of them,” said Sarah Ellen 
ambiguously. And took her departure. 

The father climbed wearily up to the 
bedroom where his wife and the new- 
comers waged continual batile. 

“’Ow I keep me ’ands orf her is more 
than I ever could make out,” he re- 
marked, nodding through the window 
at the retreating figure of his wife’s aunt. 
“She ain’t no bloomin’ Venus neither, 
if she ’as got a fruit stall in the Farring- 
don Road.” 

“A fruit stall and four ’ouses,” sup- 
plemented his wife. ‘‘ Honour where 
honour is due is what I always says. 
Money in the family is a thing as no 
man, least of all some, can afford to turn 
their noses up at. What did she say ? ” 

“She didn’t say nothing about cough 
ing up a couple of quid ter make up for 
the extra little lot you’ve got with yer 
there, anyhow.” 

“What difference does one make ? 
Bless ’em, there’s no ’arm in ’em. And 
besides, if the girl brings us Aunt Sarah’s 
money we havn’t got any room to 
grumble.” 

“Why couldn’t the girl ’ave come by 
erself ?”’ 
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“ How do I know? Better go an’ ask 
some of your pals in the ‘ Duke of York.’ 
They’re the men that know everything. 
They know too much to do any work, 
anyhow! Not while they have wives 
fool enough to work themselves to skin 
and bone for them! Go on, hop off, and 
leave the kids to me.” 

Norman, senior, departed grumbling. 

“Wipe over ther jaw wouldn’t do ’er 
no harm. Too much bloomin’ ‘Rights- 
for-Women’ business in this country 
now.” 

He confided to the landlady of the 
“ Duke of York ”’ the pleasing prospects 
of the young heiress, and, if the truth 
be told, enlarged on them somewhat. 

“Tf she gets that it'll give me a bit 
of a chance to clean my slate,’ com- 
mented the landlady. 

“You're all right, Ma,” replied 
Norman. ‘“ You know as I wouldn’t see 
yer done down. Not likely! Now look 
here. When the ole girl was round this 
afternoon she put it to me straight, she 


did. She says: ‘ Look after the missus 
and that ’ere girl,’ she says, ‘an’ I’ll see 


that none of yer go short. See!’ Well, 
I takes the opportunity of putting it up 
to ’er fair and square, I did. I says: 
“Well, yer know as well as I do, Aunt, 
as it’s an expensive business altogether, 
even when there’s one, never mind two. 
Still, if it pleases you to ’ave a girl, well, 
I don’t mind.’ She turns round to me 
an’ she says: ‘ Harry, I trusts you ter 
do what’s right, and, as for myself, you 
can trust me to do what’s right to the 
kid.’ ‘ That’s all very well, Aunt,’ says 
I, thinkin’ of you, Ma, an’ that little bit 
as I owes yer as much as anything, an’ 
thinkin’ as ’ere was me chance, ‘ That’s 
all very well, Aunt, but there’s money 
bin going out ’ere, and money bin going 
out there. Now there’s the bill at the 
“Duke” for brandy for the missus,’ I 
says. ‘That ought ter be paid, if any- 
thing ought, for she’s bin a good friend 
to us.’ ‘ Certainly it ought ter be paid, 
Harry,’ she says. ‘I hav’n’t got me 
cheque book on me now, but if a fiver 
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is any use ter yer, why, you’re welcome 
if yer likes to step round to the barrow 
on Saturday next as ever was.’ 

“Yer see, Ma, I was working fer you 
as much as fer myself. What I thought 
was—though I don’t know as you’d care 
ter do it—if you was ter lend me ten 
bob, like, I could square up altogether. 
It would be money spent in the house, 
an’ the lads could ’ave a bit of a do.” 

“Harry Norman,” said the landlady, 
“you're a waster from the tips of your 
fingers to the crown of your head. You 
get no more money from me. If you 
like to put another five shillings on the 
slate—not another penny, mark you— 
I'll see.” 

A vivid imagination may be of assist- 
ance in procuring credit for a while, 
but even the most vivid imagination 
in all the world cannot conjure up a 
five-pound note out of nothing. It was 
necessary then for Norman to patronise 
a different hostelry at the expiration of 
the week. 

Aunt Sarah signified her approval of 
the female newcomer to the extent of 
sending a bonnet and attending the 
christening. On the day that the 
ceremony took place she announced her 
intention of making her namesake her 
heiress in reality. Whereat the family 
rejoiced exceedingly. 

It was a comparatively trivial incident 
that wrecked the sanguine hopes. With 
the alleged bread-winner working on the 
average three days per week, at a rate 
of sixpence per hour, it can readily be 
imagined that the labours of the house- 
wife are multifarious and, if any 
semblance of order is to be maintained, 
accomplished at high speed. Many labour 
and time-saving devices are undertaken 
and invented under stress of circum- 
stances. Some of them may possibly 
meet with the approval of the authorities 
were their approbation sought. On the 
other hand, they may not. In cases 
similar to the one under discussion 
outside opinions are not regarded as of 
overwhelming importance. 
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To Mrs. Norman the task of bathing 
the twins did not. present itself as 
an agreeable method of spending the 
mornings. Accordingly she invented 
what may be termed, for want of a better 
name, a twin baby bath. This appliance 
called for no elaborate apparatus. 
Briefly, it consisted of a rounded earthen- 
ware dish, intended by its maker for 
the mixing of flour for bread and pastry. 
Into this as much of each baby as could 
be managed was dipped at a time. A 
jug of water poured over the infant’s 
shoulders completed the operation. 
When Sarah Ellen was three months 
old, and her brother an hour-and-a-half 
older, they were undergoing the bathing 
process in company when an unearthly 
scream from the street attracted their 
mother’s attention. 

“°Elp she exclaimed. 
ever’s that ?”’ 

Her eldest son strolled in calmly. 
“Where’s the carving knife?” he 
inquired. 

“What do you want it for? 
was that screaming just now ? ” 

“ That was our Bill,”’ she was informed. 
“Where’s the knife ? ”’ 

“You can’t have the knife. 
bring Bill in.” 

“T can’t without the knife.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

“°’Cos he was kicking old Miller’s 
bulldog, an’ it turned round an’ bit ’im, 
an’ it won’t let go. I’m going to cut 
his ’ead off. Where’s the knife ?” 

“Mercy on us!” cried the harassed 
woman. She hastily placed her youngest 
son in the cot, and, taking her daughter 
in her arms, wrapped her hastily in a 
towel and also a tablecloth, and ran out 
into the street. The boy had been 
rescued and was none the worse for his 
adventure. The baby in her arms, 
exposed to the chilly wind, ended its 
career very shortly afterwards. 

Her father expressed his opinion in 
terse and scathing terms. 

“ Yer took the wrong kid out, mother,” 
said he. “ Always was my luck, an’ 
always will be, I suppose !” 


“ What- 


Who 


Go and 


‘thoughts decided him otherwise. 
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Whether this incident may be regarded 
as lucky for Norman is purely a matter 
of opinion. For twenty-five years, as 
has already been said, he lived up to 
the high promise of his early days. He 
had a great idea of the value of money, 
but had serious objections to the exertion 
necessary in the sphere of life in which 
he moved to obtain it. But for this 
fact he would have married. The lady 
to whom he was addressing his attentions 
was so unfortunate as to be dismissed 
from her employment some weeks before 
the marriage day, and, having no private 
means, and Norman, on his side, being 
unable to see the advantage of marrying 
a woman to keep her, the ceremony was 
postponed so often that it at last fell 
through altogether from sheer inanition. 

His great chance in life came when 
he fell down a cellar grid, carelessly left 
open by the shopman employed in the 
local branch of a big grocery stores. For 
a moment he thought of climbing out 
and forcibly interviewing the gentleman 
responsible for the oversight. Second 
He 
lay back and groaned in a horrible 
fashion. Somebody lifted him up bodily 
and propped him against the window of 
the stores. A little crowd gathered. 
The manager, pompous and authorita- 
tive, came out and cleared them away. 
He had Norman taken into his private 
office. 

“Nasty little accident,” he 
soothingly. 

Norman lay back and groaned. 

“Go and get some brandy,’ ordered 
the manager of a salesman. “‘ Did the 
same thing myself last week,” he told 
Norman. “Left quite a nasty bruise 
on my left leg. Do you think that you 
can walk now?” 

“TI don’t suppose that I shall ever 
walk again,” replied the victim, faintly. 
There’s something inside me hurt.” 

“Tut, tut! Buck up! Gave you a 
bit of a shock, I des’say. I suppose a 
sovereign will heal any little damage 
you might have sustained. Without 
prejudice, of course.” 


said, 
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Norman groaned again. ‘‘ Send me 
to the ’ospital,” he begged. 

Without going into the matter at 
length, it can be stated that he eventually 
settled the matter for a sum of eighty 
pounds. His father tried to borrow a 
little on the plea that he had suffered 
considerable financial loss owing to 
Norman junior’s entire lack of considera- 
tion, either for his father or any others 
of his ‘“ fambly,” during the first few 
weeks of his existence. With this view 
his son disagreed both in essence and in 
fact. 

“Tf yer’d ’ave bin the son of a dook, 
yer couldn’t ’ave bin better treated than 
ver was, although yer lost us yer Aunt 
Sarah Ellen’s money. Damn ’er!”’ the 
father concluded, bitterly. 

“*Qok it,” was his son’s final answer 
to this pathetic appeal. 

It is a curious thing that a man’s 
inherent nature may lay idle during the 
whole period of his life under certain 
given circumstances. In point of fact 
Henry Norman was an entirely different 
man from what may be supposed. He had 
all the qualities that go to the making of 
that peculiar personage, a business man. 
He knew that truth was a most important 
thing if any chance existed of a lie being 
found out. Also that the truth was always 
to be used provided that it was not un- 
profitable. Agreements were made to be 
kept if there was the slightest chance of 
loss following if they were broken. In 
short, the making of an excellent business 
man was contained in his composition. 

Casual labour, however, does not 
encourage a man to engage in extensive 
business enterprise. A capital of a very 
few shillings does not even allow of the 
employment of labour on any extensive 
scale, nor does it even permit compre- 
hensive dealing on the Stock Exchange. 
More particularly is this the case when 
a period of unemployment may follow 
and absorb any small cash surplus. 

The possession of a sum of eighty 
pounds naturally alters one’s outlook on 
life considerably. Norman at once began 
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to search for a suitable investment for 
his newly-acquired wealth. In the mean- 
time he carried on a small trade in 
jewellery and articles of household 
furniture. In other words he became 
a perambulating pawnbroker finding his 
chenléle in the public-houses of the 
district. It was while occupied in this 
way that he made the acquaintance of 
one Ratt, a gentleman who combined 
in his person the qualities of reduced 
mechanical genius and the ability to 
drive an old four-wheeled horsed cab 
without falling off the box even when 
in the most advanced stages of intoxi- 
cation. The combination may sound 
absurd. Sheer truth so often is. That 
is why only unimaginative people have 
a use for it. 8 

“No use tryin’ ter bite yer ear for five 
bob while Sat’day, guv’nor?’’ queried 
Ratt, peering through bloodshot eyes. 

“Not likely!” replied Norman, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ Not unless you’ve some 
security for it.” 

“‘ There’s the ole cattle-truck outside,”’ 
said Ratt, pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder. 

Norman went outside and inspected 
the broken-kneed horse and the ram- 
shackle conveyance. Ratt seized his 
opportunity. 

“Give us a little drop of wot killed 
poor mother,” he ordered. The guv’nor 
there’ll pay.” 

The potman served the refreshment— 
twopenn’orth of gin in the English trans- 
lation—and hung round suspiciously. 
Norman re-entered the bar. 

‘« Just ’aving one with yer fer the good 
of the ’ouse, guv’nor,” said Ratt, wiping 
his lips with the back of his hand. 

“Tl give you ten bob for a quick 
sale,” said Norman. 

“ Yer’ll what gasped Ratt. “ For 
a ’ansome outfit like that! Why, that 
‘ere ole nag, guv’nor, ’e’s done Charing 
Cross to Kempton in ’is hour, good, ’e 
‘as. Never mind the ole box what ’e’s 
got behind him what’s a Thrupp an’ 
Maberly.” 
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“T don’t believe you,” said Norman. 
“Anyhow, if he did it was before the 
moths got at him.” 

“Tm like the ole ’H’arab,” replied 
Ratt. “I flings yer back yer gold. The 
‘oss is not fer sale. Lend us five bob 
on the security of ’im.”’ 

“ Till Saturday ? ”’ 

“ Sat’day, straight.” 

Norman counted out four shillings and 
tenpence on to the counter. 

“Ere, what’s this ?”’ 

“Five bob, less the drink you’ve ‘ad 
out of it.” 

“Oh, but you’re ther lad!” said Ratt, 
admiringly. ‘‘ You ’ave the ’ead, not 
‘arf. Keep orf of this ’ere what’s bin my 
ruin, guv’nor, an’ if yer live long enough 
they'll hang yer fer yer own good.” 

With Norman’s assistance Ratt spent 
the best part of his loan before leaving 
the public-house. He was generous in 
the extreme with money in his pocket. 
Having a constitutional objection to the 
spending of money, unless a profit was 
to be made, Norman let him pay for the 
drink. They were somewhat mellow— 
matey, in the vernacular—as they left 
the bar. 

Now we'll unharness him,” said the 
business man. 

“We'll what ? 

“ Unharness him.” 

“What for?” 

“To take him home.” 

take ‘im ‘ome? ” 

“ He’s my security, ain’t he? It’s no 
use me lending you five bob on security 
if I don’t hold it, is it?” 

“Ere, ’arf a bloomin’ mo’, Isaacstein,”’ 
said Ratt. ‘‘ You leave him where ’e is. 
That ’orse don’t belong ter me.” 

“Then we'll go and see a policeman,” 
said Norman. ‘‘ Obtaining money under 
false pretences, that’s what it is.” 

‘““Lumme, but it’s you’re ther lad, an’ 
noerror! ’Ere, come in an’ ’ave another. 
It’s a lad like you as I’ve bin lookin’ for. 
You want ter make yer fortune, don’t 
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Ratt tapped himself solemnly on the 
chest. ‘‘ Me, laddie!”’ he said. 

“ All right, pay back that five bob as 
a start, an’ show as you're in earnest.” 

“All in good time. Now, why d’yer 
think as I’m drivin’ a perishin’ ole ‘orse 
cab?” 

““ Because you can’t help it, I suppose.” 

“Wrong, laddie. Yer see, yer don’t 
know everything. Now I’m drivin’ a ’orse 
cab because of professional jealousy.” 

“The big trombone got more money, 
an’ yer chucked it, like.” 

“ Per-fess-shion-al jealousy,” said 
Ratt, ignoring the interruption. “ Why 
did I get ther bullet from the Inter- 
national Ceb Company, bloomin’ well 
limited ? Becos—becos—mark you— 
ther foreman was jealous! That’s why 
I got ther dirty poke. An’ why was ’e 
jealous? Now then, Mr. Know-all, I 
arsts yer—why was ’e jealous? Yer 
don’t know, do yer? No! Well, I'll 
tell yer. It was becos I knew more 
abart carburettors than ’e ever will know, 
not if ’e lives ter be a ’undred. An’ more 
than you'll ever know, that is unless I tells 
yer, see? Now what does a bloomin’ 
taxi-ceb run on? Answer me that!” 

“Wheels.” 

“Wheels, says you. What makes 
them wheels go round? That’s got yer, 
‘asn’t it? I'll tell yer that. It’s petrol, 
an’ petrol costs money. Now I can run 
a taxi-ceb on anything as ’ul burn in the 
oil line. I know a secret about that 
what is worth fortunes, using something 
like plain water as a fuel—I ain’t talking 
through my ’at. Don’t you think it!” 

Norman, with the quick wit that 
served him later so well, preserved a 
silence. 

‘““ What was I a-sayin’ of ? Oh, yes! 
T was tellin’ yer about ther carburettors 
as they use on taxi-cebs. The gas that’s 
given orf from petrol comes orf at the 
same ‘eat as the air. Ther cylinders 
sucks it in, and the engine goes round. 
Now yer can’t do that with cheap oils 
‘cos they’re thick an’ ’eavy. But if yer 
‘eats first—cracks *em—they call 
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it—though there’s nobody but me knows 
‘ow ter do it properly, you can use any 
ole oil as yer can lay yer ’ands on. Now 
then, if a bloke like you what ’as a bit 
of money likes ter buy ’isself a ceb, why, 
I could fit it up fer ’im an’ ’e could run 
it on nothing as near as don’t matter. 
An’ yer could give me a bit of what yer 
make out of it. Thet’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“ How much could I buy a cab for ?” 
asked Norman. 

“Yer could get a second-’and one fer 
a ’undred quid.” 

“How do I know that I wouldn’t be 
wasting my money?” 

“Yer’d ’ave an owner-driver cab 
any’ow, wouldn’t yer? An’ that’s worth 
three quid a week, even if yer don’t 
drive it yerself.”’ 

‘““Meet me in here on Saturday, an’ 
Vl tell you what I think. And bring 
the five bob with you.” 

‘An’ also ther five bob as yer said 
yer were goin’ ter lend me as well,” said 
Ratt. 

The strangest part of the whole story 
is that Norman produced the second 
five shillings and handed it over. The 
reader will find it hard to believe. He is 
at liberty to form his own opinion. The 
fact remains. 

Little incidents, as has already been 
said, mark the turning points of many 
careers. The following days Norman 
spent in the vicinity of the big taxi-cab 
garages in quest of information. On the 
Thursday he had made up his mind. He 
interviewed the manager of a motor 
company that made a speciality of selling 
cabs to drivers on the hire-purchase 
system. A contract was signed, Norman 
paid one hundred pounds down, and 
undertook to pay the balance of over 
two hundred pounds at the rate of ten 
pounds per month. The momentary 
flash of a superior training shown by 
Ratt in the public-house was the deciding 
factor in his decision. 

He met the cabman as arranged. 

“How long will it take you to get 
your patent fixed up ?”’ he asked. 
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“About a week,” answered Ratt. 


“T thought you was ther sort of lad as 
I was lookin’ for. 
"ave yer got?” 

Have you brought that 


What sort of a ceb 


“A Unic. 
ten bob? ”’ 

“Men as is makin’ fortunes don’t 
need to bother about ten bobs,” said 
Ratt. ‘‘ Knock it out of me partnership.” 

They tried the appliance some fort- 
night later. It had taken longer than 
they anticipated, and, as Norman’s 
balance was reduced to twenty pounds, 
he was getting very nervous at the 
delay. They secured one gallon of used 
machinery oil from a motor works, and 
poured it through a strainer into the 
tank. Norman had taken driving lessons 
during the period of waiting. He took 
his seat at the wheel, and Ratt pulled 
at the engine. The engine purred round 
at the fourth tug. The inventor climbed 
into the vehicle. 

“°’Ow many miles did the ole bloke 
tell yer as yer could get ter the gallon 
on petrol when ’e sold it ter yer?”’ he 
asked. 

“ Twenty-one.” 

“Yer’ve got one gallon in now that 
cost yer twopence. You take the ole 
*bus ter Brighton.” 

“That’s sixty miles. If you think 
that you’re goin’ on a joy-ride you're 
mistaken.” 

“You take ’er ter Brighton, an’ tell 
me when ther juice runs out.” 

The engine conked to a standstill 
outside Croydon on the return journey. 
The speedometer showed one hundred 
and three miles. 

“Thet’s good enough fer me,” said 
Ratt. 

““ An’ for me,” said Norman. “ You 
needn’t pay me that ten shillings you 
owe me now” 

“TLumme!” said Ratt. “I wouldn’t 
"ave done if the ole jigger ’adn’t even 
started, anyhow. See!” 

The sad story of the feud with the 
established cabmen when Norman first 
went out for public hire at the rate of 
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sixpence per mile would take too long 
to relate in full. Two vehicles from one 
of the big companies were put on to 
“nurse” him. They followed his cab 
on all occasions, and generally managed 
to secure the fare. Norman tried the 
experiment of informing one old lady 
that his rates were twopence per mile 
cheaper .... and he paid a fine of 
thirty shillings and costs for touting. 

He retorted by fixing a notice on the 
top of his conveyance drawing attention 
to his charges. His “nurse” cabs 
promptly followed the lead. Norman 
reduced his charge to fourpence per 
mile, and on some legal technicality lost 
his licence to ply for public hire. He 
got out of the difficulty by arranging 
with an hotel-keeper to let the cab stand 
on the private ground in front of the 
hotel, and refusing to take up fares from 
the street. Altogether the honours of 
war remained with him. 

He bought Ratt’s share in the invention 


for the sum of ten shillings per week for 


life. As that broken-down gentleman 
very considerately died from an attack 
of delirium tremens within a few weeks, 
the price could not be _ considered 
excessive. 

“Tl tell yer something,” he said, 
realising that the sands of his life were 
rapidly ebbing, and with something like 
a grin twisting his bloated features. 
““T went in for ‘ maths.’ once—but you 
won't understand that, so it doesn’t 
matter—and I threw my chances away. 
I was too sensitive. Anyhow, I’m not 
whining now. But you're an interesting 
brute. I really think that you were 
meant for a shark—you ve neither heart, 
sympathy, brains, nor, in fact, anything 
at all, but an eye for the sovereign that’s 
dangling before your immediate view. 
Tell me if I bore you,” he said, sar- 
donically. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll be able to 
get a bit back of what’s owing to me 
out of the world. Anyhow, here’s your 
chance. That invention of mine will 
run any internal-combustion-engine on 
the planet. I didn’t tell you before 
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because you’d have got too greedy, and 
you'd have twisted me out of my share. 
Get your patents in full. Float a 
company. Give me that whisky over 
there—damn what the doctor said—I’m 
tired and thirsty ! 

The gradual metamorphosis of Norman 
from the public-house pawnbroker to a 
capitalist was interesting in the extreme. 
He took his late partner’s advice and 
secured patents on the invention in all 
countries. Its very simplicity prevented 
infringement. His first company was 
for five thousand pounds. With the 
money he put a dozen taxi-cabs on the 
streets. They were hired at the usual 
price, but, as the profits were very much 
greater, he was enabled to keep them 
in better order, and so secured the public 
attention and patronage. 

“Speed is what they want,” was his 
first happy thought. And he warned 
his drivers that they were to drive at 
top speed on all suitable occasions. He 
opened a sinking fund for the payment 
of fines. True, several drivers had their 
licences suspended for repeated con- 
victions, and so lost all means of earning 
a living. On the other hand, there were 
always many other men anxious to fill 
the vacancies. He speeded up the public 
life of London until doctors stopped 
advising liverish patients to take horse 
exercise and recommended rather that 
they should run twelve times across the 
Strand and dodge the vehicles. His 
second company was for sixty thousand 
pounds, and it took over an old- 
established concern with over one 
hundred cabs. 

A third company followed, for the 
purpose of manufacturing the appliances, 
and a big works was erected. They 
granted licences to manufacture to many 
other firms both in England and abroad. 
And he was on the high road to fortune. 
Socially he was rebuffed. The right 
people refused to mix with him. He 
realised his deficiencies and made no 
further attempts to advance his social 
position. 
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His first step in public life was to 
stand as a candidate for his local council. 
A wholesale fruiterer secured his nomina- 
tion, and he defeated a doctor who has 
spent the best part of his life, incidentally 
sacrificing a large part of an excellent 
practice in doing so, in fighting ignorance 
and disease in his district. The election 
cost Norman more than his opponent 
earned in a year. He made it up by 
using his position to secure a piece of 
ground from the council at a ridiculous 
rate. 

“Friends are all right,” he said, 
“when you have no money. When 
you have the cash in your pocket you 
can do without them.” 

It must not be supposed that all these 
things happened in a few months. On 
the contrary, it took him eight years 
to accumulate one hundred thousand 
pounds. Having done that he decided 
that he could afford to take things some- 
what more easily. He decided to build 
an astonishing house. For some months 
he hesitated as to the locality for the 
mansion. Certain West End sites were 
inspected, and he was almost committed 
to land in Mayfair, when he was snubbed 
by a butler in the service of a much- 
embarrassed nobleman who was only 
too anxious to obtain a seat on the 
board of a Norman company. The 
nobleman lost all chance of rehabilitating 
his fortunes through the incident, and 
Norman decided to build his house in 
Bermondsey. 

“Better be the Czar of Bermondsey 
than second cousin to the bailiff’s man 
in Mayfair,”’ he soliloquised. 

The structure that arose was an 
offence to the high heavens. It blared 
marble and gilt work, and would have 
been regarded with horror even by the 
designers of the mid-Victorian period. 
He had two great disappointments in 
life at this time. One was that there 
was not a comfortable place in the house, 
and the other was that no tailor in 
London could make him look a gentle- 
man. The likeness was a fair imitation, 
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and that was all that could be said. 
Mr. Strollwer, the engaging paragraph 
writer of the Daily Picture, summed him 
up in very clever style. He wrote: 
“T lunched with Mr. Norman, the 
wealthy taxi-cab owner, the other day. 
He was, as always, immaculately 
dressed . . . . almost!” 

Inordinate ambition came into his life 
slowly. It fed upon the deference shown 
him by people who desired to profit 
financially by his acquaintance. The 
features of the house in Bermondsey be- 
came fair topics of comment in the Press. 
In effect, Norman became a public man. 
He realised slowly the power of publicity. 
And he hated all newspaper men partly 
because he feared them and their, at 
times, biting comment. A method of 
exploitation was explained to him by a 
young and ambitious Scotsman who in- 
terviewed him one day with a view to 
securing a private secretaryship. 

“Look at me,” said Norman. “ I’ve 
never had the education that you have 
had, and I’ve made money. You're 
coming to me and asking me to pay you 
in order that you might make more 
money for me. If you can’t do it for 
yourself, how can you do it for me ? ”’ 

“ T’m not coming to teach you your 
own business, Mr. Norman,” said the 
Scotsman. “I propose opening up a 
branch for you that you don’t under- 
stand the working of yourself, that’s all. 
I shall succeed in my own ambitions in 
any case. You can get me there quicker. 
The traditional place for a Scotch 
politician is in the British House of 
Parliament. The usual plan involves 
several years of teaching in an elementary 
school, and then, by devious byways 
and paths through local councils and 
Trades’ Unions to the House. But you 
have money. A big title is within your 
reach, and as your secretary there should 
be a useful and well-paid job for me, and 
an easy way into the House without the 
drudgery that the other way involves. 
Did you ever know a Scotch politician 
die in the workhouse ? ” 
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“Neither Scotch nor any other,” 
replied Norman. 

“Very well then. You see how my 
own affairs are mixed up with yours. 
First of all I propose changing the tone 
of your Press notices. That will cost a 
lot of money, and it will pay you. Then, 
when you are fairly popular, we’ll see 
about securing you a nomination for 
some constituency. I should advise 
you to take a course of lessons in 
elocution. You learn how to speak, and 
I'll write the speeches for you.” 

“Give me time to think it over.” 

“It is in your hands. Send for me 
when you have decided.” 

Norman, being ever quick to seize on 
an idea of value, did think it over, 
and then he went to interview his 
solicitor. 

“T want a youngster of good family 
and with influential connections,’ he 
said. “I want him as political secretary. 
I’m thinking of having a run for 
Parliament. D’ye know anybody ?” 

The lawyer soothed his chin thought- 
fully. 

“There’s that lad of 
Cambridge,” he said. 

“Why?” asked Norman, savagely, 
“ Havn’t you made enough out of me ? ” 

Knowing his man, the solicitor took 
the gibe calmly. “ The law is run on the 
follies of other people,” he answered. 

““ What a fool I’ve been,’’ said Norman, 
reflectively. 

“T’'ll send him up to see you. You can 
talk it over with him.” 

The visit of the solicitor’s son took 
place on a day when a particularly 
vitriolic attack on Norman appeared in 
the columns of a scurrilous and widely- 
read weekly paper. He was perusing 
the fairly truthful account when his 
visitor was announced. He turned out 
to be a sandy-haired youth with an 
irritating giggle and sloping shoulders. 

Norman handed over the paper. 
“Read that,” he said. 

The youth read the 
solemn countenance. 
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“What do you make of it?” 

“It’s a beastly shame!” 

“ Beastly,”” agreed Norman. “ What 
would you do about it if you were my 
secretary ?”’ 

“Write to the bally Editor,” said the 
scion of the law, “‘ and give him a piece 
of my mind.” 

“D’ye think that would help him ? ” 

The boy glanced up suspiciously. 

““ What would you advise me to do ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“T want you to advise me,” replied 
Norman. “I'll write to you in the 
course of a day or so.” 

He rang up the solicitor. ‘‘ That lad 
of yours is a fool,” he said, tersely. 

“T’ve suspected it for some time,” 
was the calm answer. “ I’ll have a look 
round and see if I can find anybody else.”’ 

“Don’t bother,” replied Norman. 
“T’ve got the man I want!” 

He sent for the Scotsman. That 
gentleman arrived punctually at the 
appointed time. 

“What would you do with that ? ” he 
was asked, as the paper was handed over. 
“Stop it, quick,’’ was the answer. 

“D’ye think you could ? ” 

“T know I could. ” 

“Do it then, and the job’s yours.” 

Whereupon the Scotsman abstained 
from writing any further attacks, and 
even went so far as to persuade the 
Editor of the paper to insert a paragraph 
withdrawing some of the remarks that 
had been published. A vigorous Press 
campaign followed, and slowly Norman 
became recognised in the Fleet Street 
offices as a man in search of popularity, 
and who was willing to pay for it. He 
attended political dinners and meetings 
with assiduous regularity, and cultivated 
a platform manner. Some two years 
later he was invited to contest an East 
London constituency. 

Things were going well with him. He 
had become practically the taxi-cab 
owner of London. Even the provincial 
cities were feeling the influence of his 
activities, and cab life was speeded up 
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until crossing the streets became a 
positive danger. His secretary helped 
him to over-ride public opposition to the 
dangers of the vehicles. He generally posed 
as a man swept along by modern science 
and improvement willy-nilly. Whenever 
any invention was brought out which 
tended to reduce the dangers of fast 
traffic, Norman made a great show of 
adopting it in the public interest... . 
providing always that no cost was 
incurred. In time he was almost looked 
upon as a benefactor of humanity in the 
mass. 

The election was hotly contested. His 
opponent was the younger son of a 
family that had helped to make English 
history, and had done it extremely well. 
The younger man brought brains and 
enthusiasm to bear. His family had a 
tradition of “‘ doing things,” and he was 
determined to uphold the name. As a 
leader he was worth twenty of his 
opponent. Unfortunately, the people 
cannot always be brought to see things 
in the right light. The Norman money 
told, and the cab-owner was returned by 
a majority running into hundreds. 

There was some talk of unfair practices 
and of a petition. To clear himself, and 
to show how determined he was that 
no trace of corruption should taint his 
life, thenceforth to be devoted to the 
public service, Norman acknowledged 
that there might, possibly, have been 
certain untoward happenings. To prove 
his contriteness he sacked his Scotch 
secretary, and ruined him for all time. 

Then he went home to prepare his 
maiden speech. The effort almost pros- 
trated him. He finished the writing, and 
lay back in the leather chair to dream 
political castles, in which titles, a 
brilliant marriage, and final burial in 
Westminster Abbey became inextricably 
mixed up. 

He threw open the window, and filled 
his lungs with air. The house had 
become oppressive. He went out into 
the hall. A sleepy servant helped him 
on with his hat and coat. The brandy 
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he had taken throbbed in his already 
tired brain. He staggered slightly. 

“The ole man’s up ther pole,” the 
servant informed her friend in the 
kitchen. ‘“‘ Fust time I’ve seen ’im like 
that, sorcy ole kipper!” 

He walked to Blackfriar’s Bridge 
before he felt tired. Then he hailed one 
of his own cabs. ‘‘ Put the hood down, 
and drive me to Richmond,” he ordered. 

The driver recognised him, and set 
about the work quickly. He lay back 
on the cushions. The theatres were 
emptying, and the streets were filled 
with scurrying pedestrians and hurrying 
vehicles. The wind whipped his face. 

“This time to-morrow, and I shall 
have made my speech,” he thought. 
He leaned forward and spoke into the 
tube. 

“Go on, man! Get on with it!” 

“Very good, sir,” the man replied. 
And pressed down the accelerator pedal. 

They shot past the Marble Arch at a 
high speed. Ahead, under the bluish 
light of the big arc-lamps stumpy men 
in high leather boots, and sou’-westers 
flushed the street with hoses. The 
water gleamed on the dark roads. The 
driver swerved to round a motor-’bus. 
A dimly-lighted taxi-cab came out from 
a side-road. There was a second violent 
swerve. Steel studs tore from the taxi- 
cab tyre, the front wheels skidded, the 
vehicle slipped bodily across the road, 
and smashed sideways on the protecting 
pillars of an island refuge. . . 

The driver drew his hand dazedly 
across his brow and endeavoured to 
answer the questions of the policeman. 
A motor ambulance came tearing silently 
up. A surgeon descended and inspected 
the figure in the big fur coat huddled up 
on the pavement. He _ straightened 
himself after the inspection and shook 
his head. 

“Put it on there,’ he said, and 
indicated the waiting stretcher with his 
hand. 

Norman received his final Press notices 
on the day following. 
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A STORY OF THE Boat RACE 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


Author of Inglis’s Records,” 


““ | SHOULD win the toss to-day, Geoffrey, 
if I were you.” 

It was only 8-30, but Morrison had 
already been up to Chiswick and back to 
have a look at the conditions. The 
coach had a worse needle than any of the 
men in the boat, and the weather could 
hardly be said to act as a sedative. For 
the past few days the wind had been 
increasing in force from the south-west, 
and it was evident to Morrison’s experi- 
enced eye that the issue to-day must 
hang to a considerable extent upon the 
luck of the coin, 

They were a merry enough party at 
breakfast. Trained to perfection, they 
had that freedom from care, that sense 
of power, which accompany the acme of 


“ Three Strings to Her Bow,” etc. 


physical fitness; and the realisation 
that the rigours of self-denial were to 
reach their culmination in a few hours 
was also not without its sense of satis- 
faction. 

Graeme Rosetrevor, the stroke, as 
light-hearted as any, found it difficult 
to join in the chaffing. In his pocket 
burnt a letter in the well-remembered 
handwriting and exhaling the delicate 
perfume which carried him over the seas 
as if there were no limitations of space 
to beautiful Algiers whence Pamela 
Chetwynd sent her messages of love and 
inspiration to her “Light Blue boy.” 
It seemed to him that her letter this 
morning was to be his mascotte for the 
race, and he waited impatiently until 
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such time as he could rise from the 
breakfast table and escape to the 
seclusion of his room. 

* * * * * 

Someone has described them as the 
gallant regiment of the damned, the 
men who “ just failed to get their Blue.” 
And the same sympathetic cynic has 
casually pointed out that there are more 
“spare men” walking about than ever 
rowed in the race itself. 

It had been small comfort to Rose- 
trevor that not even the most cynical 
could have included him in this category. 
He had been an exceptional fresher who 
ought to have stroked Cambridge in his 
first year, but who found himself, in 
consequence of malignant Fate operating 
through a series of accidents, still without 
his Blue in his fourth year. 

Rosetrevor had so many features 
which made him the ideal stroke that 
it seemed preposterous that anybody 
should challenge him for the position. 
Of splendid physique he had the endur- 
ance of a distance runner combined with 
the speed of a miler; he had strength 
wedded to that power of manipulation 
without which a Hercules must be a 
passenger in the boat. And he had 
special stroking qualities. Your born 
stroke is always a musician with a sense 
of rhythm which is needed to judge the 
feeling of the swing, who knows in- 
stinctively when he must relax and 
when he dare quicken, and with whom 
thought and action are almost simul- 
taneous. Rosetrevor, too, was a fine 
sculler ; one, moreover, who knew every 
yard of the way from Putney to Mortlake, 
which gave him an additional qualifi- 
cation as a ’Varsity oarsman. The good 
stroke, by the way, is always a sculler, 
for the man who aspires to lead a crew 
must know the sensation of rowing his 
own race and the responsibility of 
initiation. 

And yet without bias and in all 
honesty, Rees-Smith had decided that 
the Etonian, Lord Jervice, should stroke 
Cambridge. Rees-Smith himself had 
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rowed three losing Inter-’Varsity races ; 
he was an Etonian, and with three other 
Third Trinity men in the crew he felt in 
all sincerity that he was acting for the 
best. For Jervice was a phenomenal 
oarsman. Every record in Eton had 
gone down before him, and a glamour 
hung round all his achievements which 
must have had its influence upon Rees- 
Smith’s decision. 

Jervice was a dare-devil, happy-go- 
lucky sort of chap, somewhere on the 
border line of insanity, more than one 
of his friends thought. Exploring or 
big-game shooting had kept him away 
most of his first year at the ’Varsity, but 
when he returned there began that 
heart-breaking competition between the 
two strokes which terminated in the 
departure of the eight to tidal waters 
without Rosetrevor. The disappoint- 
ment was intense; but after a couple 
of days of downright depression the Hall 
stroke sought consolation in extreme 
physical exertion and began hard sculling 
with the intention of a serious attack 
upon the Diamonds and Wingfields. 

* * * * * 

Things did not go well with the Light 
Blue eight at Putney. There were three 
Trinity Hall men in the boat and they 
could not disguise their opinion that 
Rosetrevor ought certainly to be with 
them. The Hall was head of the river, 
they themselves were the mainstay of 
the Cambridge eight, and Jervice, they 
felt, was not a patch upon their own 
man when it came to a high rate of 
striking. Morrison, a splendid fellow for 
managing men, put their irritation down 
to a certain degree of over-training, and 
relaxed their work, but fortunately for 
Cambridge, matters came to a head four 
days before the race. 

Jervice, as has been said, was a 
scatterbrain sort of fellow and his action 
in going out for the afternoon practice 
with ‘“‘ Bous’’ Henderson’s scarf as well 
as his own was certainly pure inadver- 
tence. Yet on their return he chucked 
it back at the ’Varsity six who had been 
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chafing at its loss without a word of 
apology, and after a short heated 
argument the two were at each other’s 
throats. Though it was not long before 
they were parted the mischief had been 
done. Henderson was bleeding from a 
cut over the eye, but Jervice had fallen 
with his right arm under him and had 
fractured his humerus. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! 
Although the so-called spare man was 
kept specifically for emergencies the 
obvious thing to do was to put Rosetrevor 
in, and Morrison promptly ran up to 
Cambridge and brought the Hall man, 
who was still in residence, back in his 
car late at night. So promptly was 
everything done that there was no delay 
in the next morning’s practice. The 
papers marvelled but knowing nothing 
they were hardly able to criticise. The 
odds had already been 5 to 4 on the Dark 
Blues, and the action of putting an 
“untrained”’ stroke into their opponent’s 


boat sent them up to 3 to 1. One critic 


alone, Ronald Makins, writing in 
The Morning Gazette, expressed his 
opinion that the Cambridge chances were 
improved by the alteration. 

It was ticklish work arranging the 
practice for those last few days, but 
as Rosetrevor was admittedly in fine 
condition they spent all the time in 
quick bursts at a very high rate, an 
accomplishment in which the new stroke 
particularly excelled. His colleagues 
from his ewn college were from long 
experience quite familiar with his 
methods, and all the others had rowed 
with him to a fairly considerable extent, 
so that an almost instantaneous adjust- 
ment to new conditions occurred. 

Oxford were a strong lot of men; not 
such fine watermen as the Light Blues, 
but really fast for heavy-weights, who, 
it was felt, would be certain to stay the 
course better than a crew which included 
a stroke put in only three days before 
the race. Although the odds shortened 
slightly, few takers were found on the 


last day at 2 to 1 against Cambridge. 
* * * * * 
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Graeme sank back on his bed with a 
sensation akin to physical sickness. In 
less than a minute the whole world had 
changed for him. The letter, the cause 
of it, dropped from his quivering fingers. 
It was a cruel, a relentless letter, which 
suggested that his devotion had been 
used as a convenience until, to put it 
crudely, something better had turned up. 
And the something had materialised in 
the shape of a wealthy American, whilst 
the lady reminded poor Rosetrevor that 
his own prospects were almost infinitesi- 
mally small. It concluded, however, 
with kindest regards and the hope that 
he would win the Boat Race. Her letter 
must have been written on the eve of 
the arrival of his telegram to her that 
he had got his Blue. And as if it were 
with a refinement of cruelty her greeting 
had arrived on the greatest day of his 
life ! 

When once the acuteness of his mental 
agony had passed he fell into a stupor 
from which he at length roused himself, 
mechanically took his cap and walked 
out of the house up Putney Hill to 
Wimbledon Common. 

It was one of those early spring days 
when the fitful weather provides rapidly 
alternating extremes within a _ few 
minutes. When he started it was 
brilliantly fine, but as he reached the 
edge of the Common a sharp hailstorm 
burst upon him, yet he walked on with 
a sort of savage exultation in his dis- 
comfort. Misery and self pity had 
followed apathy, and now a dread terror 
filled his soul that he could not face the 
ordeal of the afternoon. 

He had passed the windmill, and 
paused momentarily as if undecided 
which way to proceed, then turned with 
a start at hearing the thud of rapidly 
approaching hoofs. At a glance he saw 
that a big grey mare with a lady rider 
had bolted from the tan and was coming 
straight across the Common. The rider 
was swaying in her seat and a fall seemed 
imminent. As she approached, the 
frightened animal swerved slightly to 
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the right away from Rosetrevor, and the 
Blue acted promptly. Two dozen quick 
strides and he was straight at the horse’s 
head ; a powerful grip at the bridle pulled 
her on to her haunches. The Cantab 
was swung clean off his feet, but an 
llst. 101lb. drag with the straight 
back of an oarsman was sufficiently 
effective, a smack over the nose was 
finally persuasive, and the mare shivering 
came to a standstill. Rosetrevor had a 
momentary vision of a pair of frightened 
violet eyes as a sobbing, panting girl 
half slid half fell from the horse’s back 
and clung to him in weakness. 

The situation, though not without its 
compensations, was somewhat embar- 
rassing, and Rosetrevor was immensely 
relieved when a mounted groom and two 
other lady riders appeared upon the scene 
and took charge of his burden. He 
heard a confusing medley of thanks, of 
explanations, of condemnations; and 
murmuring something incoherent which 


partook of self-deprecation and of excuse, 
he walked away from the group and 
strode rapidly homewards. 

For the miraculous had happened. 
By this strange intrusion into his con- 
sciousness a sort of tension had been 


snapped. Revolt took the place of 
regret, for now for the first time he saw 
the pitiless selfishness of the girl who 
had utilised him merely so long as he 
served her purpose. No longer any need 
for apprehension ; he realised with keen 
delight that in a few hours a worthy 
channel for his energy was to be supplied. 
He half walked half ran down the hill 
and once again, as if symbolically, the 
sun blazed forth in glory as he reached 
the training quarters. He changed his 
wet clothes for the orthodox thick flannel 
trousers and blue blazer and turned into 
the luncheon room. 

There was a chorus of enquiry. 
“Rosie, where have you _ been ? ’’— 
“Where have you been?” —“ We 
thought we’d have to try a third stroke.” 
Thought you’d funked it ! Or 
gone and committed suicide ! ” 
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And the Light Blue subsided into his 
seat, smiling grimly. There’s many a 
true word spoken in jest ! 

* * * * * 

He was glad when the President’s 
“eight out’’ came and Cambridge as 
challengers brought out their boat. 
Much to the chagrin of Cambridge 
supporters Rees-Smith had lost the toss, 
and this circumstance would seem now 
to have disposed effectually of any 
chance, however remote, that the Light 
Blues were supposed to have. The crew 
themselves thought otherwise. Oxford, 
of course, had chosen the Surrey station. 
A short conclave was held in which 
Rosetrevor, Rees-Smith, Morrison, 
Channing the cox, and ‘“ Cooksie”’ 
Green, the professional adviser, partici- 
pated. A plan of action which seemed 
to give the only hope of winning was 
without hesitation agreed upon. It 
meant risking a loss on a foul, but there 
was no question that in no other way 
was success feasible. “‘ You see, the 
popply water here, sir,’’ said ‘“‘ Cooksie ”’ 
Green; “up by the mile post there’s 
white horses, and between Hammersmith 
and the Bull’s Head no boat can live 
cept close under the Surrey bank, if at 
all. And Mr. Rosetrevor, he knows the 
course as well as any of us, and it can 
all be left to him.”’ 

Graeme had just taken his place and 
was engaged in getting his oar into the 
rowlock when a girl walked out from a 
privileged group of spectators close to 
the waterside, and bending down to 
the side of the boat tied a tiny billikin 
with Light Blue ribbon to the stay in 
front of him. Mascotte!’ she 
whispered, as he looked up to meet the 
violet eyes of the girl on Wimbledon 
Common. 

* * * * * 

Now that the eights were side by side 
Rosetrevor was surprised at his feeling 
of calm indifference. The great issue 
seemed to be subordinated to mere trifles, 
and his hypersensitive consciousness to 
be aware of the simplest occurrences. 
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Far away over by the Church a bird was 
trilling sweetly; somewhere in the 
direction of the boathouses the sound of 
regular hammering was borne faintly 
over the suppressed murmur of the 
crowd: he noticed that the laces on 
Channing’s shoes were tied asymmetric- 
ally, that the water from a splash of 
spray had just missed the edge of the 
cox’s sleeve, and that the lucky billikin 
was fastened in position nearly two 
inches to the left of the middle line. 


He was recalled to business by hearing 
the starter’s warning “I shall say ‘ Are 
you ready?’ and then ‘go!’ and I 
shall wave my flag simultaneously. Now, 
are you all ready ?”’ “No!” screamed 
“four’’ in the Oxford boat, his voice 
expressing such agony of apprehension 
that both crews and everybody on the 
Umpire’s boat roared with laughter. 

“Everybody all right?” from the 
President. ‘Be sure there’s nothing 


to jam. Now, ready all!” 


Several times during their last few 
days of practice the Cambridge eight had 
delighted their waterside friends and 
critics by their remarkable speed off the 
mark, but none of their previous efforts 
surpassed their magnificent start in the 
race itself. Even in the popply water 
Rosetrevor struck 41 in the first minute 
and his men followed him perfectly. 
Forty-one for the first minute is fine 
enough, but 38 in the second is finer still, 
and at the end of half a hundred strokes 
Rosetrevor had not to turn his head to 
catch a glimpse of the Oxford “ three.” 
A third minute at 36, a fourth at 35, 
and they were all but clear. Then 
Graeme settled down to a steady 32. 
About half way between the mile post 
and the Crabtree the Cambridge cox at 
a nod from his stroke began to bring his 
boat over to the Surrey side. 


It is almost unnecessary to say that 
not merely were the Cambridge tactics 
evident, but they must have been 
anticipated by their rivals. Oxford had 
gone off well for a heavy crew who were 
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not good watermen. It would have beer: 
imprudent for them to have attempted to: 
follow the Cambridge pace, but it was. 
equally impossible to allow such a course 
to be taken without at least an effort to. 
prevent it. No sooner was the Oxford 
stroke informed by his cox of the 
Cambridge change of direction than he 
took action. He raised his stroke to 36. 
For a quarter of a minute the issue was. 
in doubt. Cambridge, blown by their 
strenuous first mile, just managed to. 
hang on and neither boat gained an inch 
as they fought desperately up to 
Harrods’. If Oxford could have lasted 
another twenty seconds at that pressure 
the race would have been over. But the 
heavy-weights faltered, the boat began 
to roll ominously, and the Oxford stroke 
steadied down to a long 28; Rosetrevor 
promptly dropped to 30 and Cambridge 
took a grateful breather. 

They came through Hammersmith 
Bridge with just a length-and-a-quarter 
between them, and at once ran into a 
regular sea. Half a gale of wind was 
blowing and they felt the full blast of it. 
There was no question of an attempt to 
make the usual crossing near Thorny- 
croft’s. Channing instantly brought his 
boat right over to the Surrey bank and 
the Oxford boat followed promptly in their 
wake. An extraordinary spectacle was 
now afforded, both boats hugging the 
Surrey side so closely that stroke side 
oars all but touched the shore. 

Rosetrevor realised with a complete 
grip of the situation that to some extent 
the Oxford eight was being the better 
protected by these conditions, yet clearly 
he dared not leave the shelter and come 
out into the rougher water. The better 
watermanship of Cambridge was now 
somewhat neutralised, and what was 
worse, it was evident that Oxford were 
holding their own with a slightly lower 
stroke. Like a cat watching a mouse 
Rosetrevor waited for the next Oxford 
spurt, and it came with deadly suddenness 
a short distance above Chiswick Eyot, 
almost opposite the Church. 
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For the first time in his life Rosetrevor 
learnt what it feels like to be in a bumping 
race when losing ground and relentlessly 
pursued. Oxford raised their stroke to 
35 and he replied with 37. It was literally 
a question of inches now. Channing had 
his eyes glued on his stroke’s face, at any 
instant he might be bound to give way 
and bring his boat out to its proper 
station or lose the race on a foul. Once 
the Cambridge boat gavea dreadful lurch, 
but upon bitter curses from the President 
they recovered and ten thick strokes 
pulled them straight again. 

The situation called for the finest 
judgment. There was still time to risk 
the danger of drawing away from the 
Surrey shore and be left a fighting chance, 
however slender; on the other hand, 
with that intuition which results from 
an appreciation of the movement of the 
boat under him, Rosetrevor knew that 
his men could stand the pressure a little 
longer. And the Oxford pursuit died 


away as suddenly as it began, for again 


the men were beginning to go to pieces— 
and again the only course was to keep it 
long and enable them to recover. The 
really critical part of the race was 
over when Griffin’s Brewery was passed, 
for the conditions became considerably 
different. The advantage of the Surrey 
station had now disappeared, and on 
passing the Bull’s Head Cambridge came 
right across to the Middlesex side, the 
Oxford cox who had steered with 
splendid judgment having put on his 
rudder rather earlier so that both were 
well over to this bank when they came 
through Barnes Bridge with little more 
than half-a-length between them. 
Sixteen minutes, seven seconds, was 
the time to this point—wonderful time 
under the conditions, and both crews 
were pretty well baked. There seemed 
to be little enough in it; Cambridge 
were leading with slightly the better 
station, but they had had the worse 
gruelling, and Oxford appeared bound 
to last the better. But the crew which 
leads through Barnes Bridge rarely loses, 
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was the leit motif of Rosetrevor’s thoughts 
as he nerved himself for the final effort. 

The third Oxford spurt took place 
when three hundred yards through the 
bridge. In some respects it was the 
finest of all, and Cambridge hopes died 
away when it was seen how easily and 
quickly their little lead was diminished. 

Rosetrevor did not answer at this 
point. His crew just then were at their 
worst. You cannot flurry men and try 
to get more out of them if they are 
covering less and less water every stroke. 
There is always a last kick left, even in 
the most desperate cases, but the time 
had not yet come. 

Channing, black in the face, was 
reviling alternately his own crew ana 
the Oxford cox, who was now pushing 
him farther over to the Middlesex side. 
And the Dark Blue cox on his side was 
also doing his vituperative best, having 
been denied any opportunity throughout 
the race until the present moment. 

There was barely a quarter-of-a-mile 
to the end when Rosetrevor began his 
last spurt. The water was bad again, 
and waves were washing over the sterns 
of the boats. Cambridge were two-fifths 
of a length astern and their gain seemed 
to be only by inches. Seven weary men 
followed him in a last desperate effort. 
“ You're nearly in,’ shouted cox. Oh, 
you devils, give it her! Give her ten 
thick ’uns, now, ten for me!” 

In that last half-minute Rosetrevor 
felt concentrated in his body all the 
physical agonies and morbid sensations a 
human being can suffer. Worst of all, 
his chest seemed encircled with iron 
bands ever contracting and tightening. 
Sometimes he seemed to be diving deeper 
and deeper into a bottomless blood-red 
sea with the rush of waters pounding in 
his ears, and sometimes he seemed to be 
floating higher and higher and groping 
and groping as if in search of the infinite, 
the sort of sensation that is familiar in 
the early stages of taking an anesthetic. 
And then a sudden drag back to earth 
and the whole cycle over again with all 
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the time an appreciation ot the situation, 
an eerie semi-consciousness with himself 
the privileged spectator of his own 
experiences. 

And a demon ever yelling “ten, ten 
strokes!’’ who finally awoke him to 
complete consciousness. 

Ten strokes, he thought, could he last 
even one more? Well, just one more 
and yet another, and then he heard a 
low but clear ‘‘ Now then, Bous!”’ from 
Rees-Smith, and a “ Right, old man!”’ 
and he felt as if the whole of the weight 
was lifted clear from his shoulders and 
that his chest could expand once more. 
Now to quicken, and he plugged them 
in as cox, screaming with delight called 
for ten, just ten more. 

“Bow, you're late! Two, you're 
late! On toit, two! oh, you something, 
something swab, get on to it! Now, 
ten more and you're in, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, sev easy all. Oh, 
you darlings, well rowed!” 
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Cambridge had won by six feet. 


And seeing red, Rosetrevor collapsed 
forward on his oar, rowed absolutely 
clean out. Gradually his various cramps 
and pains diminished, finally to concen- 
trate themselves into an inexplicable dull 
ache in the middle of his back which he 
subsequently realised to be Ingram, his 
seven, thumping him feebly whilst 
singing in a terrible falsetto—he was the 
only man in both crews with enough 
wind to attempt vocalisation. 


It was fine to go back on the launch 
past the cheering crowds, to land and 
walk through an avenue of worshippers 
to the boathouse. He turned half-way 
up the steps and looked back at the 
crowd and the river for a few seconds. 
No place in his soul now for regrets or 
pain, he seemed to see a vista of glorious 
success which to-day’s race adumbrated ; 
and he turned with a sigh of content to 
face a new life. 
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A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. MACDONNELL 
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TAKING AN UP-BANK 
ALL SENSE OF MOTION IS LOST IN THE PHOTOGRAPH SO FAR AS THREE OF THE HORSES ARE CONCERNED 


THE LATE CAPTAIN O’BRIEN BUTLER ON “‘ TAINTED GOODS ”’ 
THE RIDER WAS KILLED FIGHTING IN FRANCE 
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THE HON. H. C. ALEXANDER, MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES BY GENERAL FRENCH 


AN AWKWARD POSITION FOR THE JOCKEY 
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TWO DIFFERENT METHODS OF CROSSING THE STONE WALL 


HOW THE LADIES TAKE THE WALL 
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WATCHING A FINISH FROM THE MEMBERS’ STAND 


TAKING A DOUBLE” 
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A RIDERLESS HORSE FLYING THE 


FINDING THE LADY 
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WORKING UP STREAM ON THE NEAR SIDE 


THE WET FLY IN EARLY SPRING 


BY ‘‘ BLACK HACKLE ”’ 


THERE can be little question that at 
the opening of the season the use of 
wet or submerged flies is the more 
killing method, and the period of their 
supremacy includes the months of March 


and April. Indeed, for the greater part 
of March, despite the usual optimistic 
fishing reports, trout cannot be said to 
be in anything like condition, as they 
are only recuperating after their spawn- 
ing operations, the buffeting of heavy 
floods of which we have had sufficient 
experience this winter, and enforced 
abstinence. Still, the keen angler is 
eager once more to wield the fly rod, 
and joyously faces cutting blasts and 
chill waters, buoyed by the hope that is 
a perennial charm of his craft, and ever 
looking forward to a better season than 


the past one. To the inexperienced 
rodsman early spring is harvest-time, for 
at no other period of the year are the 
trout so accommodating and free from 
that wary suspicion which so often dis- 
counts our later efforts. 

Nevertheless, even at this favouring 
time there are secrets known only to 
the initiated, and it is with the view to 
smoothing the path of the novice to 
success that I venture to offer a few 
suggestions, resulting from over thirty 
years experience of the charming art of 
fly fishing. 

One of our great authorities, “ H. 
Regan,” lays it down that the wet fly 
does more execution than the floater in 
spring, also that exact imitations (as far 
as fly tying can go) necessary for summer 
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dry fly fishing are a negligible factor in 
the early months; and again, that a 
very small selection of patterns is as 
desirable as sufficient. These propositions 
may be safely agreed upon without 
theorising. 

And now to our fishing, assuming that 
the performer is provided with suitable 
gear, and has some notion of throwing 
a fly. In the case of the novice, then, 
I would ask him to note that in their 
present weakened condition trout will 
fight shy of all violent or very rapid 
currents, and on the other hand the 
flat deeps of a normally shallow river 
are less remunerative in spring than later 
in the season. The parts which call for 
most attention and the closest search 
will be (1) the long stretches of rippling 
runs averaging about a foot in depth, 
(2) shorter and shallower stickles where 
a river widens out, (3) short and deeper 
runs where the water is well broken, 
(4) smoothly flowing rather shallow 
glides. 

In all of these the current will not 
be unduly swift, and there will the trout 
congregate in hundreds to shake off 
parasites, and pick up strength and 
condition by eagerly feeding upon the 
larve and pupz of fly life developing 
at the bottom, as well as early hatches 
of duns in the sub-imago and imago 
(complete) form carried down by the 
stream. Where rocks or weirs break 
the flow of a river, causing at their base 
several distinct rippling runs which unite 
towards the tail of a run so formed, there 
is most desirable water. Here fishing 
should be commenced at the end of the 
tail, and up, and after close and careful 
work, each of the several runs should 
be searched upwards, 7.e., the angler 
whether wading or walking moves in a 
direction contrary to the flow of the 
water. The reason for this is obvious. 
In running water trout invariably lie 
facing the current, so that by proceeding 
as I have suggested one gets at the blind 
side of the fish, so to speak, and the 
chances of success are much more 
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favourable than in fishing downstream. 
The above applies to all the parts already 
mentioned. When the fisherman has 
decided as to the extent of his fishing- 
ground, by all means let him begin at 
his lowest limit and ever work upstream. 
Another matter I would emphasise is 
not to fish hurriedly over promising- 
looking water because trout are not 
immediately hooked or risen. It is sheer 
waste of energy, time, and opportunity 
to scamp over such places. The fish are 
there, and if they refuse to sample flies 
pro tem, the same conditions will prevail 
in every part of the river. 

At no time of the year are trout so 
capricious in their moods as in the 
earlier months. A general rise may come 
on at any moment, and when the novice 
sees fish breaking the surface in all 
directions his time has arrived, and carpe 
diem should be his watchword. For such 
rises are usually of short duration, 
beginning and ending with a curious 
abruptness. 

And now a few words as to the method 
of fishing the wet fly. If the angler 
prefers to work from the bank only, he 
need not start with the idea that he 
must cast to the middle of a run or to 
the opposite side to get fish. The near 
side, in most places, first demands 
attention, and that part of a stickle or 
run should be first tried almost yard by 
yard from tail to head, the rodsman 
standing well back, and throwing as 
short a line as will suit the place. He 
will then do well similarly to fish the 
centre, and lastly close to the other bank. 
This would be the most promising general 
procedure, and must, of course, be 
adapted to circumstances. For instance, 
runs will be met with where there is a 
violent centre-current, rushing too tur- 
bulently to harbour fish at this time of 
year. In such case, after paying due 
attention to the tail-end and the easier 
water at the near side of the rush, cast 
beyond it to like water under the 
opposite side. But in all rivers of any 
volume judicious wading leads to the 
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most successful results, for places can 
then be covered which to the average 
fisherman would be unapproachable in 
bank fishing. Wading should be very 
quietly and slowly done. Rough, hurried 
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The mode of fishing out a place when 
wading is much the same as already 
described, but a shorter line can be used. 
Should the depth be prohibitive at the 
angler’s side at any part, he can only 


FISHING THE CENTRE UPSTREAM 


splashing may not only put down near 
fish, but is unfair to other rods following. 
When a man is above his knees in water 
it is surprising how close he can get to 
his quarry without causing alarm. 


bank fish. I very decidedly advise not 
attempting to cover overmuch water in 
a spring day’s fishing. Many anglers are 
seized with an unaccountable impulse to 
move on and try fresh spots, especial] 
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if not quickly successful, and this 1oving 
habit tends to perfunctory trial and 
careless search of many excellent reaches 
which if fished with judgment would 
help to increase the weight of the pannier. 
It is infinitely better to map out, say, 
six or eight likely places, and stick to 
them, than to keep hurrying on, making 
a few casts here and there. I may 
mention another matter by no means 
unimportant. When one side of a river 
is less bushed, or freer from obstacles 
than the other, it is naturally more 
favoured by rods in general. In this 
case, a pleasant surprise often awaits 
the man who boldly encounters the 
difficulties opposite, and makes the most 
of favouring spots. The expression 


“Chuck and chance it” is, I think, 
unfair to the skilful exponent of the 
wet fly, who is open to show quite as 
much science as his dry fly brother, and 
is able, at times, to score where the 
floater would take but second place. I 


believe, however, that this rather con- 
temptuous definition is more particularly 
applied to the downstream style, and if 
so I cannot question its accuracy. There 
are two schools of wet fly fishers. You 
will constantly see men sauntering down- 
stream, as the current flows, flicking out 
long lines obliquely across stream and 
allowing their flies to descend until they 
arrive directly below the angler’s position. 
In this procedure the flies are necessarily 
less and more jigged against the flow of 
the water, and the performer begins at 
the head of a stickle, and works down 
to its tail-end. 

This is downstream fishing. Almost 
from the outset the whole line is 
fully extended and taut, and that fact, 
coupled with some curious psychological 
attraction in working with the river’s 
flow, together with the easiness of the 
performance, proves irresistible to the 
majority. I have already pointed out 
that trout invariably lie with their heads 
facing running water. This admitted, 
downstream fishing has the following 
disadvantages. As the trout are looking 
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upstream, the angler, granted clear 
water, is visible for a considerable radius. 
When striking at a rising fish, the 
strike is made in the upstream direction, 
which, taking into account the position 
of the fish tends to drag the hook out of 
its mouth instead of driving it in. More- 
over, the flies assume the unnatural 
appearance of struggling against the 
current instead of floating down with it 
as do real insects. With all these draw- 
backs trout will rise at and take lures 
so presented, but it can scarcely be 
disputed that at least seven out of every 
dozen taking fish are lost; they are 
merely pricked and rendered fly-shy. It 
is a bad style for a novice to get into, 
and once adopted is by no means easy 
to leave off. 

The upstream angler’s method is 
entirely different. He not only moves 
upstream, but casts his flies up, 
necessarily working with a much shorter 
line, and as short a line as possible is 
always a desideratum. He approaches 
his fish from behind, thereby lessening 
the chances of detection. His strikes 
are made in the downstream direction, 
which causes the hook to be driven into 
instead of being pulled out of a trout’s 
mouth. The casting and working of the 
flies certainly present more difficulties 
than in the ordinary method, but these 
can be obviated with very little practice. 
To sum up this mode of fishing, the flies 
are first cast obliquely across, but slightly 
upstream, and they are picked off on 
arriving opposite the fisherman’s position. 
The succeeding casts, from the same 
position, are delivered more and more 
upstream until the final one is thrown 
directly up. Of course, lengths of line 
must be varied to suit the place. 

In this procedure it will be obvious 
that both line and gut instead of being 
taut and straight, as in downstream 
fishing, will be the reverse, as the flies 
are descending with the current down 
to the angler’s position. To meet this 
difficulty, and, as far as possible, obviate 
the bellying of line, etc., under water 
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the point of the rod is raised on the 
completion of the cast, and slack-line is 
pulled in through the rings with the left 
hand. In re-casting this slack is released 


on completing the forward switch, and 
shoots out as required. 


Again, the flies 
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floating on the surface. When they 
alight they are humoured down with 
a slight jerking motion to give them 
some appearance of life, while, at the 
same time, the slack is being taken in. 
A much larger proportion of trout will 


DOWN STREAM FISHiNG 


are not allowed to dwell as in the other 
style, but are thrown and re-thrown 
with far more rapidity. In fact, up- 
stream wet-fly fishing is identical with 
dry-fly work save that the flies are not 


be firmly hooked by this upstream 
method. The strike should be promptly, 
but not violently, made (1) at the 
slightest touch of a fish, (2) when the 
line straightens out suddenly, even 
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though no touch be felt, and (3) when- 
ever a curl on the surface caused by a 
trout appears just over where the flies 
are travelling. I need scarcely say that 
the utmost attention should be concen- 
trated upon the water, the line, and the 
position of the flies. 

A few concluding remarks which may 
be of service to the inexperienced hand 
may be briefly touched upon. Always 
grasp the rod-handle wder the reel line. 
If both are held together and a good fish 
sharply struck, fine gear would certainly 
break, while by not confining the line, 
the reel, which should be an easy check, 
gives infinitesimally, thus easing the 
stroke. When a nice-sized trout is 
hooked, never get flurried nor over 
anxious to land it. Up with the point 
of the rod, keep up a moderate strain 
sufficient to keep it from rooting out the 
fly at bottom, let it run if it must, and 
recover line the moment it stops or 
turns, moving with the fish as much as 
possible. If, however, it makes directly 
for a snag or bush, it must be stopped 
by holding the rod horizontally, which 
gives the greatest amount of strain; 
the tackle must be chanced. Be ever 
prepared to see a hooked trout leap out 
of water, and, simultaneously with the 
leap, lower the tip of the rod to the 
surface, else a parting is most likely. 
When a trout in play shows its fins on 
the surface it is about done; draw it 
slowly to the net with head over water, 
but beware of thrusting the net forward, 
as this would surely scare the exhausted 
fish and cause a renewal of the fight. 
The net is held steadily, half submerged, 
and lifted with an easy adagio movement 


the instant the head and shoulders of 
the trout are over the ring. 

Upon many rivers anglers will do 
well to use local flies of repute, but here 
a hint may be useful. When certain 
flies are constantly presented, and many 
fish lost or pricked by them, a strange 
fly will very often do wonders. When 
a freshet is clearing, but the water is still 
tinted, at least one fly should be gold- 
ribbed, and, asarule, orange bodies do well. 

As in early spring trout are constantly 
after the pupz of insects ascending from 
the bottom, in which case they are not 
surface feeding, imitations of the same 
are often very killing, fished well under 
water. These are called “‘ Nymphs,” 
and the patterns of Mr. Skues (“ Val 
Conson ’’) which are excellently tied by 
Mr. T. R. Woolley, of Burton-on-Trent, 
will take some beating. It may also 


be said that in March and early April flies 
tied buzz, 7.e., without wings, are generally 
better killers than winged patterns. 


It is impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule as to weather conditions, 
but days with a high temperature and 
alternate sun and cloud are likely to be 
propitious, also warmish days with recur- 
ring showers or with a very light mist 
falling. Two flies are sufficient to mount, 
placed a yard apart, and if particular 
attention is paid by the trout to one of 
them it is good strategy to put on a 
second ditto. The stretcher, or tail fly, 
should always be knotted to the end of 
the cast, and not adjusted by looping. 
As a last word, fish all moderately-fast 
runs closely and carefully, make the 
most of a general rise when on, and use 
as fine gear as you would in summer. 
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A TALE OF A Tif 


AN Essay IN IMAGINATION ? 


BY SIDNEY NASH 


WHERE I met him is not material. Had 
the conversation taken place while we 
were hanging a couple of hundred yards 


in the air from the chain of a Scotsman 
crane the fact would not have had any 
bearing upon its essential interest. As 
a fact, it took place in surroundings not 
so immediately dangerous, though (if 
we hearken to the faddists) potentially 
just as much, if not more so—the refresh- 
ment bar of a racecourse. That is all | 
propose to say concerning the locale. 

He was not too prosperous to look at, 
though not out of heels or exactly 
shabby. He hovered on the borderline. 
He struck me as one of those individuals 
who are vaguely described as “living 
by their wits.” In this case either his 
wits were wanting to some extent, or 
good fortune had shunned him. I fancy 
it was the latter, for his wits were keen 
enough to tell me the tale as I tell it to 
you. 

He commenced to tell me the tale by 
asking me for a match. Well-worn 
device! The queer look I gave him, 
dashed with a considerable amount of 
amusement, evidently appealed to him. 
He “ took’’ me at once. 


“No, guv’nor,” he said, ‘‘ I ain’t one 
o’ them. Strewth! You don’t take me 
for that sort of bloke—trying it on you, 
too!” 

The insidious complimentary emphasis 
on the “‘ you”’ was well-meant. 

“Well,” I said, as I handed him my 
matches, “I don’t know. Seeing that 
I haven’t the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance, and that you don’t wear your 
heart on your sleeve” (pearls before 
swine, that, I’m afraid!) “and, more- 
over, that you ask me for a match in 
these surroundings ’’—and I waved my 
hand toward the course—‘“ I am free to 
think my thoughts.” 

“Well, guv’nor,” he answered, “ if I 
did arsk for a match, it don’t foller that 
I’m telling the tale, does it? I’m an 
old soldier, I am, and fought in the 
Boer War, I did, an’ if I warn’t so sticky 
in me j'ints I’d be out with the boys 
now ’avin’ a poke at them there Germins, 
I c’n tell yer!” 

I felt an awakening interest. 

“So you were in the Boer War, were 
you? And where did you win the 
Cross ?”’ I asked, in my best sarcastic 
vein 
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** Well, now, I don’t know as I didn’t 
win the Crorss, neither,” he replied with 
much good humour, “even if I didn’t 
git it, like many another chap. I c’n 
tell yer that. An’ if I warn’t wounded 
I came ruddy near it, guv’nor.”’ 

“So?” I queried. “ Like the Irish- 
man who nearly had a letter, and would 
have had if it hadn’t been a postcard ? ”’ 

“Watcher mean?” 

“Oh, never mind; but how were 
you nearly wounded? Many a man is 
nearly wounded,” I said. 

“Yus, I know; but I was ‘it! An’ 
it found me the winner of the Derby 
the next year! Watcher think 0’ 
that!” 


“What do I think of it? Well, I 


don’t know exactly. First of all, what 
has your being nearly wounded get to 
do with the winner of the Derby, or 
any other race, if it comes to that ?”’ 

“Ah, that’s a story,” he answered, 
shortly, licking his lips. 


I thought that it wouldn’t hurt to 
invest a shilling or two to elucidate the 
mystery, so I took the hint. And, as I 
have said, I tell you the tale as he told 
it to me. I will put it into shapely 
language, as it is rather tedious to read 
(and to write) the lingo of the Cockney, 
even if I could reproduce it as spoken. 

He told me his regiment, and the 
engagements he was concerned in. I 
need only say that the regiment is one 
of the most famous in the Army, with 
a well-known nickname, and that the 
names of the engagements, their dates, 
and the commanders concerned were, as 
I afterwards proved, quite accurate. 

Briefly, this is what occurred. During 
a sharp skirmish, which took place in 
the middle of February, 1900, a Boer 
builet struck him full in the breast, just 
above the heart. But, as it fortunately 
happened, he had a copy of the latest 
Sporting Chronicle “ Racing Up-to-Date”’ 
—the annual volume for 1899, stuffed 
down his tunic. Its history was this. 
It had shortly before been brought out 
by an officer who had been shot in his 
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first engagement soon after his arrival, 
and had subsequently died of his wounds. 
Before he “ passed” he had given my 
old soldier the volume, knowing his 
partiality for and interest in the great 
game. The bullet was partially spent 
when it reached its billet, but there was 
sufficient “go” left in it for it to 
penetrate his tunic, and partially to 
pierce the ‘‘ Guide,”” which undoubtedly 
saved him from a nasty wound, if 
nothing worse. 

Naturally, he treasured the volume, 
and when he fell sick, as he did the day 
after this incident, and was invalided 
home it went with him as one of his 
most cherished possessions. 

On arrival home he had a sharp bout 
of illness ; May was well advanced before 
he was really convalescent and able to 
take something approaching a normal 
interest in affairs. As his health grew 
stronger so did his desire to know what 
“the horses’ were doing increase, and 
it was not long before he was studying 
his Sporting Chronicle with keenness. 
A few modest wagers on minor races 
showed him that he was out of form ; 
he had struck one of those periods in 
the career of every backer of horses 
when he simply can’t do right. How- 
ever, he turned his attention to the 
approaching Derby in due course, and 
with the vacillation a period of bad luck 
brings found himself unable to decide 
what candidate should carry his money. 
Shortly before the race, it may be 
remembered, Forfarshire was virtually 
as good a favourite as Diamond Jubilee, 
and of the two, my old soldier told me, 
he favoured Forfarshire. 

Now comes the point of the story. 
Taking up one day his bullet-torn 
“ Guide,’ for the purpose once more 
of looking through the two-year-old 
form in the hope that it would provide 
him with some definite guidance, he 
found himself thinking again of the 
narrow escape he had had, and he 
turned over the torn pages one by one 
in a reverie. The scene came back to 
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him with vivid clearness. He felt again 
in memory the sudden shock of the 
bullet striking him, and lived over once 
more the agony of doubt as to what 
precisely was the extent of his injuries, 
and the relief with which he found that, 
owing to the interposition of the book, 
he was absolutely uninjured. 

One by one he turned the pages over, 
until the signs of the bullet’s progress 
began to become fainter. And then he 
was roused suddenly from his reverie. 
For he had come to the final mark made 
by the missile, and that mark was, as 
clearly as it could be, against the name 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s Diamond 
Jubilee in the Derby entries ! 

He stared at it for a moment, and 
then it dawned upon him that his 
“ Guide” was going to prove doubly a 
friend in need. It had already served 
him a good turn, and now 

From that moment he was convinced 
regarding the result of the Derby, and 
the tip appeared to him so strong that 
he scraped together all the money he 
could and planked it down with decision. 
Forfarshire was not in the race—no 
other horse but the queer-tempered son 
of St. Simon would suit him. He would 
win despite his kink, and my tale-pitcher 
would be one of the crowd on the Downs 
who would cheer the Royal colours 
home. 

I need say no more on that point. 
But I was, after this relation, vastly 
interested in that copy of the ‘ Guide.” 
What had become of it ? 

I put the question to him direct. 
Was it still in his possession ? 
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It was. And he being hard up, for a 
consideration — say a “ fiver’ — this 
attractive memento of war and sport 
could become my property. 

But he had already received an offer 
from another quarter, which, however, 
did not altogether appeal to him. If I 
had not allowed my enthusiasm to run 
away with my discretion I might have 
asked a few more questions than I did. 

“My name is and I live at 

,’ said my old soldier. ‘‘ Give 
my half-a-quid down and I’ll give you 
a receipt. Then give me your name 
and address and I'll bring the book any 
time you like to name, and if you ain’t 
satisfied, well, there ain’t no ’arm done.”’ 

I do not wish to labour the story. As 
I drew forth the coin I wondered whether 
I was being “done” at last—I who 
had never been “done” on a race- 
course since I knew a horse from a 
hartebeest. But, as I have said, I was 
enthusiastic. I made the appointment, 
and saw my companion depart with my 
half-sovereign. 


* * * * * 

I am still waiting for that interesting 
copy of the annual volume of the Sporting 
Chronicle ‘“‘ Racing Up-to-Date” for 
1899, with a bullet hole through it and 
a mark against the name of the Prince 
of Wales’s Diamond Jubilee. I expect 
I shall continue to wait—what do you 
think about it? But I should much 
like to know whether in fact that 
particular copy of the “Guide” ever 
existed or not! 
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BY ARTHUR W. 


CHESHIRE is particularly rich in fox- 
hunting and racing traditions, and the 
two branches of « ort are very much 
alive in the county to-day. In spite of 
the fact that no new course arranged on 
similar lines would stand the remotest 
chance of receiving a licence from the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club in these 
days—when a straight mile is regarded 
as a sine qua non—the flat circular track 
on the Roodee is as well supported by 
owners as it was of yore. I believe it is 
a fact that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the winner of the 
chief Cup race at Chester with the jockey 
on his back holding the cup filled with 
wine, always paraded the town like 
a returned Parliamentary candidate, 
preceded by a band of music. We 
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celebrate our racing pleasures less 
exuberantly in the new century, but 
there is still no lack of enthusiasm at 
Chester on Cup Day, and one authority 
upon racing matters places the Chester 
Cup as third in popularity to the Derby 
and the St. Leger. 

You are not likely to forget your first 
glimpse of the Roodee on a crowded 
race day. You have probably had to 
elbow your way strenuously through the 
well-packed and quaintly picturesque 
streets of the ancient town. Arrived at 
last in the stand enclosures you may by a 
little stretch of the imagination liken the 
scene to some of the great arenas of old, 
in which desperate chariot races were 
run in the view of the excited amphi- 
theatre. The mass of people extend for 
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a considerable distance round the course, 
even the old city walls being used as a 
point of vantage. 

If you are a backer you will be harsh 
upon the course when your fancied horse 
draws outside position, which 
appreciably minimises his chance of 
winning. But you must admit that for 
seeing every incident of the racing there 
is no course so good as Chester. The 


circuit measures exactly one mile and 
1254 yards, and in the race for the Cup 
the horses pass the stand thrice. 
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In the year just mentioned it began on 
Monday, May 6th, and lasted until the 
following Friday. On the first day the 
programme comprised a race of £50 for 
all ages, run in two four-mile heats, and 
a Sweepstakes of 15 guineas each for 
maidens. The former event seems to 
have resulted disastrously. There were 
four starters, and it is recorded that 
“Lilly of the Valley was thrown down 
by a horse that had got loose into the 
course—the other three in endeavouring 
to avoid her, got on the wrong side the 
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wonder, then, that from the spectacular 
standpoint the Chester Cup has never 
lost its popularity ; but in spite of its 
distance you would not choose the race 
as being likely to afford an ideal test of 
stamina. 

In antiquity the racecourse on the 
Roodee more than vies with Newmarket, 
Doncaster, York, Ascot, Goodwood, and 
Epsom. Reference to the Racing 
Calendar of 1799 shows that the meeting 
held approximately the same date in the 
fixture list as it does at the present time. 


post, which caused two of them to be 
distanced.” 

On the Tuesday the only event was a 
Maiden Plate of £50, run in two four-mile 
heats. On the third day there was a 
race for £50, given by the Members for 
the City, run in two heats of two miles, 
and also a Sweepstakes of 20 guineas 
each, two miles. On Thursday came the 
Gold Cup, value £50, given by Earl 
Grosvenor, and run in two four-mile 
heats. On the third day was the Ladies’ 
Purse of £50, two four-mile heats, 
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together with a Sweepstakes for three- 
year-olds, “once round.”” These details 
indicate that the sprint races so much 
in vogue nowadays found no place in the 
early programmes at Chester. 

A curious incident occurred in a race 
on the Roodee in 1799. Here is the 
account given in the Racing Calendar : 
“Mr. Lockley’s b. c. Hairbreadth by 
Escape, three-year-old, bolted, when 
leading, and near the end, leaped the 
cord, and struck his head against a 
soldier’s helmet, which occasioned his 
immediate death.”” This hardly makes 
it quite clear whether it was the soldier 
or the horse who died. 

At this period Chester was by no means 
the only flat race fixture in Cheshire. 
Nantwich and Knutsford both had well- 
supported meetings, but those towns 
have long since ceased to rank as racing 
centres. 

The Tarporley Hunt Meeting flourished 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
has continued uninterruptedly to provide 
good sport for Cheshire folk. 

Probably the Romans in their time did 
not fail to realise the suitability of the 
Roodee as a track on which to test the 
speed of their animals. It has been 
stated that the first regularly organised 
meeting was held there in 1511, though 
the fixture was not wholly devoted to 
horse-racing until a century later. The 
prizes were provided by the tradespeople, 
a silver bell of the value of 3s. 4d. being 
given ‘‘ to whome shall runne best and 
furthest upon horseback.” Archery, 
foot-races, and other sports filled up the 
programme. Accepting this date as 
approximately correct, visitors to Chester 
races next month will assemble on the 
same spot and for the same purpose as 
people did more than four hundred years 
ago ! 

In writing his article on “ The Turf,” 
in the Quarterly Review in 1833, 
“Nimrod” remarked: “In point of 
antiquity we believe the Roodee of 
Chester claims precedence of all country 
race-meetings ; and certainly it has long 
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been in high repute. Falling early in 
the racing year—always the first Monday 
in May—it affords a good time for young 
horses, and there is plenty of money to 
be run for by the old ones, who come 
out fresh and well. This meeting is most 
numerously attended by the families of 
the extensive and very aristocratic 
neighbourhood in which it is placed, and 
always continues five days.” 

Originally known as The Tradesmen’s 
Plate, the Chester Cup was at one time 
the medium of extensive ante-post 
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Cup as soon as the nominations appeared, 
and a rare gambling race it was. No one 
can say the precise amount won by Lord 
George Bentinck when he landed his 
coup with Red Deer in 1844, but it 
would be a colossal sum when viewed by 
modern betting standards. A little later 
Lord George Bentinck wrote: “I 
received every farthing due to me, much 
to my surprise, as on no previous occasion 
have I escaped loss from defaulters when 
I betted on the same scale.”’ 

You cannot think of Cheshire as a 


THE RACE FOR THE CHESTER CUP 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


betting. How times and customs are 
changed ! Endeavour nowadays to back 
a Chester Cup horse for £1,000 a fortnight 
before the date of the race, and you 
would throw our ‘“‘ modern leviathans ” 
into no little excitement. Your first five 
hundred would probably suffice to make 
the horse a good favourite in the quota- 
tions, to such small dimensions and 
delicate balance has advance betting on 
the Chester Cup now dwindled. 

In the old days, as John Kent has told 
us, betting took place upon the Chester 


racing county without connecting it with 
the Eaton Stud. At one of the grandest 
homes of sport in the kingdom” the 
Grosvenors have bred some of the most 
brilliant horses in racing history. One 
hundred and thirty-four years ago, the 
first Lord Grosvenor began the long series 
of Eaton triumphs with the Oaks winner 
Faith, by Match’em, and he won the 
same race in the two succeeding years 
with Ceres and Maid of the Oaks. In 
1790 the Eaton Stud claimed its first 
Derby winner in Rhadamanthus, and it 
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has since produced six others. Ten Oaks 
winners in all have been owned or bred 
by the Grosvenors, and six St. Leger 
winners. Still clear in memory is the 
remarkable sale of Eaton-bred horses in 
training at Eaton in 1900, when nineteen 
were sold for an aggregate of 70,440 
guineas, and later in the year twelve 
vearlings were sold at Newmarket for 
43,300 guineas. Two new records were 
established when Flying Fox was sold 
for 37,000 guineas (that sum _ was 
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call to mind the fact that there were 
great mares long before Pretty Polly 
and Sceptre became the idols of the hour. 
The blood of Doncaster is found in 
profusion in the stud, reminding one of 
the excellent bargain made by the late 
Duke of Westminster when he purchased 
that horse from Mr. Robert Peck for 
£14,000, a price sufficiently high to cause 
no little sensation in those days. 

In lonely state in a walled paddock, 
and thoroughly contented with his lot, 
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exceeded when Prince Palatine changed 
hands at £40,000) and the yearling 
Sceptre for 10,000 guineas. 

It has been my privilege to look over 
this famous Cheshire stud-farm, and to 
be reminded at almost every step of 
notable racing champions. The skeleton 
of Touchstone, carefully preserved here, 
takes you back to an interesting period 
in Turf history, and the shank-bones of 
Beeswing, the “ pride of the North,” 


sere 


vou will find Orme, now in the 
and yellow,” for he was foaled as far back 


as 1889. What memories of stirring 
incidents does he call up! You may 
read of them in John  Porter’s 
reminiscences of Kingsclere, and, indeed, 
in every record of the racing events of 
the past thirty years. Orme is the direct 
remaining link in this country with his 
sire Ormonde, the greatest horse ever 
bred in Cheshire, and perhaps the best 
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racer yet seen. Orme has two Derby 
winners to his credit in Flying Fox and 
Orby, and has sired much other valuable 
stock. Troutbeck and Pipistrello are 
the sires now doing active duty at Eaton. 

I cherish the memory of that beautiful 
old horse Bend Or, whom I saw for the 
last time at Eaton not long before he 
died. Winner of one of the most thrilling 
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Derby; Ornament, dam of Sceptre ; 
and Angelica, dam of Orme. 

Like his predecessor in the title, 
the present Duke has been Master 
of the Cheshire Foxhounds. His 
favourite sport is polo, in which he has 
taken a prominent part, but he is very 
keen on hunting as well, and owns a 
pack of hounds in the South of France. 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


races for the Derby yet known, Bend Or 
became one of the greatest sires of his 
period, and his services to the Eaton 


stud were beyond price. You may see 
his last resting-place not far from the 
box which he used to occupy in the main 
yard at Eaton, and alongside are the 
graves of Lily Agnes, the dam of 
Ormonde; Shotover, winner of the 


In 1913 his stud of polo ponies was 
probably the best possessed by any 
player in the world, not even excepting 
Mr. H. P. Whitney or Lord Wimborne. 
Like many other Cheshire county people 
he is serving with the Colours, and has 
done excellent work. 

Eaton is not the only stud-farm in 
Cheshire which has recently produced 
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good racehorses. The Marquis of Crewe, 
one of the leading landowners of the 
county and a sportsman who is much 
attached to hunting, shooting, and racing, 
bred Polymelus in the paddocks of his 
stud-farm near Crewe. It was in other 
colours, however, than the too scldom 
seen “‘ black, pink sleeves, white cap,” 
that Polymelus gained some of his chief 
racing triumphs. Since then the horse 
has become the most successful sire in 
England. Another Cheshire landowner 
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records of the Cheshire Hunt as we know 
it to-day date back to 1763, when Mr. 
John Smith-Barry founded the pack and 
hunted it at his own expense for twenty- 
one years. Sir Watkin Wynn’s Hounds, 
kennelled in North Wales, cover some 
part of the county, whose fox-hunting, 
however, is nowadays almost entirely 
associated with the Cheshire Hounds. 
Their kennels are at Forest, Sandiway, 
near Hartford, and their joint Masters 
are Mr. W. Roylance Court and Captain 
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well known on the Turf is the Marquis 


of Cholmondeley, whose seat is at 
Cholmondeley Castle, Malpas, but he 
does not breed the few horses which carry 
his racing colours. 

Fox-hunting in Cheshire, like its racing, 
has an ancient history. In the Public 
Record Office you may find a document 
to the effect that in 1425 there was 
“ Confirmation of a Charter (dated 1285) 
to the Abbot of Chester, granting the 
right to course foxes and hares through- 
out all the forests of Cheshire.” The 


W. Higson, who succeeded the Duke of 
Westminster in the command four years 
ago. They are about to retire from 
the office which they have filled with 
much success, and will be succeeded 
by that excellent all round sportsman 
Colonel W. Hall Walker, M.P., who 
has regularly hunted in Cheshire and long 
been conspicuous in various branches of 
sport. 

In 1877 the Cheshire country was 
divided, the late Mr. H. Reginald Corbet 
retiring from the leadership of the parent 
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pack and establishing the South Cheshire 
Hounds. This arrangement was carried 
on by his son until the two sides of 
the Hunt came together again in 1907 
under the Duke of Westminster. 
There is a fair proportion of hill and 
forest country in Cheshire, and latterly 
the acreage of plough has materially 
increased, but grass has always greatly 
predominated. Unlike the undulating 
pastures of the shires, the “‘ oceans of 
grass ’’ in Cheshire are flat for the most 
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stamina if you are not to get to the 
bottom of him all too quickly. It is 
generally accepted that a horse who has 
been hunted in Ireland is the most 
suitable, and that is why you will find 
a large proportion of the best-mounted 
Cheshire followers are mounted on Irish 
horses. 
Properly mounted on sturdy hunters 
who know their business, you will 
derive as much enjoyment from riding 
to hounds in Cheshire as anywhere in 


ENTRANCE TO THE STABLE YARD, EATON 
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They are often split up into small 
dairy-farm enclosures, so that you are 
more constantly jumping in and out 
than is the case when following hounds 


part. 


in Leicestershire. You find, however, 
that the hedge and ditch fences are fair 
and practicable. In other words, you 
do not often encounter a really un-jump- 
able place. 

This frequent “lepping”’ is liable to 
find out the weak spots in the field. 
Thus your horse must not only be quick 
and active, but he must have some 


England. That the sport loses none of 
the attraction is shown by the large fields 
which ride out year after year, many 
members coming from long distances 
every season. Tarporley is a favourite 
and convenient centre, and Nantwich 
and Sandiway also have similar advan- 
tages for the man who wants to see 
plenty of sport in Cheshire. In normal 
times hounds go out six days a week. 
An average season was that of 1913-14, 
when there was not a single blank in 
the 167 hunting days, 130} brace of 
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foxes and five badgers being killed and 
32 brace of foxes run to ground. 
Cheshire’s first M.F.H., Mr. John 
Smith-Barry, was successful in the 
famous hound match which was run 
at Newmarket in 1762. The contest took 
place soon after the establishment of the 
Tarporley Hunt Club in the same year. 
Two Cheshire hounds, Blue Cap and 
Wanton, were matched against two of 
Mr. Hugo Meynell’s, a drag being run 
over the Beacon Course at Newmarket 
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never died in Cheshire. Various paint- 
ings commemorate the match, and there 
is at least one Blue Cap Inn in the 
county. 

In view of the fact that the Tarporley 
Hunt Club is one of the oldest sporting 
institutions in Cheshire, this article would 
be incomplete without some account 
of its interesting history. Originally 


established for hare-hunting, it became 
a fox-hunting club when it had been in 
existence seven or eight years. 


The 


THE STABLE YARD, EATON 
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for 500 guineas a side. Covering the 
four miles in eight minutes, the Cheshire 
couple gained a runaway victory, Blue 
Cap and Wanton finishing first and 
second respectively. Mr. Meynell’s 
Richmond was a hundred yards behind 
them and his other hound did not finish. 
Blue Cap was a black-pied 25 in. hound, 
and Wanton, who was ultimately 
smothered in a fox-earth, was_ his 
daughter. The fame of Blue Cap has 


founders include the names of families 
which are still prominent in Cheshire 
sport. The Club exceedingly 
particular in the question of costume. 
In its first years it was stipulated that 
“every member must have a blue frock, 
with plain yellow metal buttons, scarlet 
velvet cape, double-breasted scarlet 
flannel waistcoats, the coat sleeve to be 
cut and turned up.” 

Later, when the Club had deserted the 
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hare for the fox, it was voted “ that the 
Hunt should change their uniform to a 
red coat unbound, with a small frock 
sleeve, a grass-green velvet cape, and 
green waistcoat, and that the sleeve has 
no buttons, the red saddle-cloth to be 
bound with green instead of blue, the 
points of bridles same as before.”’ To 
show that these rules were strictly 
adhered to it will suffice to mention that 
Mr. Crewe incurred a fine for ‘‘ having 
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members of the Tarporley Hunt Club 
wear a green collar when with hounds, 
this being also worn by the Cheshire Hunt 
servants. 

We are reminded of the fact that 
leather breeches were the general wear 
in the morning, as well as when hunting, 
among the county gentlemen midway 
through the eighteenth century by the 
sixteenth rule of the Tarporley Hunt Club 
which stipulated that “if any member 
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his bridle lapt with red and blue,” as did 


Lord Grosvenor for “ riding to cover 
with a white saddle-cloth, and likewise 
for having his bridle lapt with white.” 
In 1768 it was recorded that “A. Barry 
- pays one guinea for a waistcoat with 
unproper pockets,” and that “ Lord 
Grosvenor appearing two days out of 
uniform, both coat and waistcoat, pays 
for each day two guineas.” To-day the 


of the Society should marry, he is to 
present each member of the Hunt witha 
pair of buckskin breeches.” In 1764 
this was altered to “‘ one guinea for each 
member of the Club, to be paid into the 
hands of the secretary, to be spent in 
leather breeches.’”’ Woe to the widower 
who married again, for in 1766 it was 
voted that ‘‘ any member of the Hunt 
that marries a second time shall give 
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two pairs of breeches to each member of 
the Hunt. Five guineas out of the 
forfeits given to the poor.” 

Sir Peter Warburton succeeded Mr. 
John Smith-Barry as Master of the 
Cheshire Hounds, and in 1781 kennels 
were built at Sandiway. Mr. James 
Smith-Barry, who had succeeded to his 
uncle’s estate, also had a pack at this 
period. Then came Mr. George Heron, 
Sir Harry Mainwaring, and various other 
Masters up to the time of Mr. John 
White, well known in his day as 
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in his graceful verse. Who does not know 
his famous song, “Quesitum Meritis,”’ 
of which the following is the concluding 
verse :— 


Oh, give me that man who himself goes the pace, 
And whose table is free to all friends of the chase ; 
Should a spirit so choice in this wide world be seen, 
He rides, you may swear, in a collar of green. 
Quesitum ! Quesitum ! fill up to the brim, 

We'll drink, if we die for’t, a bumper to him. 


The Tarporley Hunt race meeting 
usually affords a pleasant wind-up to the 
Cheshire hunting season. It is one of the 
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“ Leicestershire ’’ White, who was said 
to have left an undying reputation as a 
gentleman jockey and fox-hunter. Some 
years afterwards the late Duke of 
Westminster took over the Mastership, 
and maintained the entire establishment 
in the very best style. Since his time 
Captain Park Yates, Lord Enniskillen, 
and Mr. Hubert Wilson have been among 
those who ruled over the destinies of 
Cheshire fox-hunting. 

‘Mr. Rowland Egerton-Warburton, of 
Arley, did much to glorify Cheshire sport 


most popular of the old-established 
country steeplechase meetings. The best 
steeplechasing in the county, however, 
is seen at Hooton Park, where good 
fixtures are usually brought off in 
March, April, May, August, October, and 
December. 

At one time the Wirral peninsula, 
between the rivers Mersey and Dee, was 
hunted by Sir T. Stanley’s Foxhounds. 
For half-a-century they have been 
replaced by the Wirral Harriers, whose 
district now extends from Hoylake in 
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the north to Chester in the south. Mr. R. 
Johnson Houghton, of Malpas, who has 
been the Master for the past eleven 
seasons, keeps a pack of twenty couples 
of stud-book harriers at the kennels at 
Hooton. 

The Cheshire Beagles, kennelled not 
far from Chester, are a well-supported 
subscription pack dating back more than 
sixty years. Mr. Harold Chapman hunts 
the Longdendale Beagles, and Mr. A. H. 
Hornby, of cricket renown, has at 
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excellent quarters at Hooton Park since 
1889. Its members boast a splendid 
boarded ground larger than any to be 
found at the London clubs, and there is 
also a somewhat smaller practice ground. 
The annual tournament week takes place 
late in July or at the beginning of 
August, and the Wirral Challenge Cup, 
presented by the ladies in Wirral, usually 
yields a sporting struggle. 

The Duke of Westminster has laid out 
a full-sized boarded polo ground, together 
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Nantwich a private pack known as the 
Parkfield Beagles. The Royal Rock 
Beagles have hunted the Hundred of 
Wirral without intermission since 1845. 
With regard to otter-hunting in Cheshire 
the Border Counties Hounds hunt the 
Dane, Alyn, Ceriog, Peover, and the 
Weaver, all in this county. 

Cheshire can claim one of the oldest 
of the country polo clubs, this being 
the Wirral, which was founded thirty 
years ago and has occupied its present 


with a boarded practice ground, in the 
far-spreading grounds of Eaton Hall. 
After the London season is over there 
is often some first-class polo at Eaton. 
In 1911 the Duke equipped a team to 
go to the United States in an attempt 
to regain possession of the International 
Cup. Before their departure for America 
the players were entertained at Eaton 
Hall for practice, but unfortunately the 
weather was so wet that little use could 
be made of the local grounds. However, 
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the ground at Hooton Park, being 
appreciably less waterlogged, was placed 
at the disposal of the players, and some 
interesting trial games were brought off. 
It will be recalled that the Duke’s team, 
ably led by Captain Hardress Lloyd, 
were narrowly beaten by the American 
“ Big Four” in the matches for the 
Cup. 

It would hardly jbe incorrect to 
describe Cheshire as one of the principal 
shooting counties of England, splendid 
covert-shooting being enjoyed on many 
of the larger estates with which 
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bags depend to a large extent upon the 
number of hand-reared birds. The 
largest season’s bag during the past 
twenty years amounted to 2,722 head. 
Probably a little over 2,000 head would 
be near the average. 

The coverts at Oulton are rather low 
and small, but generally pheasants fly 
fairly well. A large extent of ground 
is under grass, partridges as a rule being 
scarce. There is a fair-sized lake on the 
estate, which is a favourite haunt of 
duck and other wild fowl. There is also 


an extensive deer park. with a fine herd 
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it abounds. The Eaton Hall coverts 
yield good bags, and another fine shooting 
estate is Oulton Park, Tarporley, the 
property of Sir Philip Grey-Egerton. 
Indeed, the conditions at Oulton Park 
might well be taken as typical of those 
prevailing on other Cheshire properties 
of a similar stamp. “ Foxes as well as 
pheasants ” are the instructions usually 
given to gamekeepers on the estates 
which come within the country hunted 
over by the Cheshire Hounds. Oulton 
Park is in the centre of that country 
and foxes are numerous there, so that 


of fallow deer. Visitors to Eaton Park, 
too, will admire the notable herd of 
deer preserved there. There is excellent 
shooting at Tatton Park, Knutsford, 
the home of Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
In three days in the season before last 
the owner with five or six other guns 
secured 1,309 head of game. At Tatton 
Park, by the way, there is one of the 
best studs of Shire horses in the country. 
Lord Egerton of Tatton has served as 
president of the Shire Horse Society and 
exhibits freely at the annual London 
show. Fine specimens of the old English 
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breed also come from Eaton. Arley 
Hall, the home of Mr. Piers Egerton- 
Warburton, M.P., and Davenham Hall, 
at Northwich; Capesthorne Hall at 
Chelford, the home of Lieut.-Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport ; Somerford Park 
and Moreton Hall at Congleton are 
Cheshire properties where shooting 
and other sporting traditions are well 
preserved, while that keen sportsman, 
the Earl of Enniskillen, has an estate 
at Petty Pool, Sandiway. Combermere 
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For angling Cheshire offers abundant 
opportunities of sport, not only in its 
rivers but in its big lakes or meres. Its 
most famous river is, of course, the Dee, 
though this is less attractive to the 
angler than it was in the days when there 
were no big chemical works built on its 


‘banks to convey pollutions to the water. 


The Dee suffers, too, from being exceed- 
ingly hard-fished by draft and trammel 
nets and coracles. The greater part of 
the river is in private hands, and 
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THE NINTH GREEN AT HOYLAKE 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Abbey, the charming seat of Viscount 
Combermere, overlooking the picturesque 
mere of the same name; Dorfold Hall, 
the home of Mr. H. J. Tollemache ; 
Alderley Park, with its large lake known 
as Radnor Mere, the seat of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley ; Lyme Park (Lord Newton), 
one of the most beautiful demesnes in 
the whole county; Vale Royal, the 
ancient seat of Lord Delamere; and 
Peckforton Castle, the home of Lord 
Tollemache, are among other fine 
Cheshire estates. 


strangers naturally do not find it easy. 
to secure the necessary permission to 
fish the choicest waters. However, the 
Corwen and River Dee Angling Associa- 
tion preserve a long stretch, beginning 
at the end of the Pale Water, and, if the 
old tariff still holds good, you can secure 
a ticket for 12s. 6d. After the first June 
flood, which usually takes the salmon 
to this part of the Dee, tolerably good 
sport can be depended upon. The Weaver 
and its tributaries yield capital fishing, 
as do the many lakes in the county. 
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In football Cheshire has made its mark 
in Rugby rather than in the Association 
game. It is usually well represented in 
the Rugby County Championship, and 
in the Northern Union the Runcorn 
team worthily upholds the honour of the 
county. In aquatics many good oars- 
men have hailed from the Royal Chester, 
the Grosvenor, the Dee, and other rowing 
clubs. The annual Chester regatta is 
looked forward to with interest, and the 
struggles for such events as the Eaton 
Plate, the Wirral Challenge Cup, the 
City of Chester Challenge Cup, and the 
Championship of the Dee Challenge Cup 
produce much local excitement. <A 
notable occurrence in rowing annals was 
the victory of the Royal Chester R.C. 
in the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley 
in 1856. 

For at least one of its golf courses 
Cheshire has long been famous. Indeed 
there are no better known links in 
England than those of the Royal 


Liverpool Club at Hoylake, the scene 
of many great struggles in the Amateur 
Championship, the Open Championship, 


International, Inter - Universities, and 
other important competitions. Hoylake 
became a golfing centre long before the 
“boom time of golf. In those days 
many people, entirely ignorant of the 
game, adopted a very superior attitude 
towards golf. Many of those who scoffed 
have lived to know its fascinations and 
tribulations. 
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The Hoylake green was the nursery of 
that famous amateur golfer Mr. John 
Ball, and the early history of the club 
is much bound up with the name of 
Jack Morris. Mr. Harold Hilton sub- 
sequently added to Hoylake’s fame, and 
as he has figured as a plus ten man in 
the club’s handicap who can wonder that 
he has excelled in many of the greatest 
tests of the game? The first view of 
Hoylake links which you get from the 
windows of the Royal Liverpool Club- 
house is not imposing. “All that 
appears,’ as Mr. Bernard Darwin once 
wrote, “is a vast expanse cut up into 
squares and strips by certain cops or 
banks, partly walled in by roads and 
houses, with a range of sandhills in the 
far distance. Yet this place of dull and 
rather mean appearance is one of the 
most interesting and most difficult 
courses in the world, and pre-eminently 
one which is regarded with affection by 
all who know it well.” 

Another well-known Cheshire course, 
that at Wallasey, has been described as 
a course of mighty hills. “‘ At several 
of the holes we play, or try to play,” 
says one visitor to these links, “in the 
trough of two great waves of sand that 
tower on either side of us, and feel rather 
overpowered by the vastness of our 
surroundings.” The course is longer and 
more punishing than it was in its early 
days, and calls uncompromisingly for 
really good golf. 
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RACING PIGEONS AND THE WAR 


BY THOMAS LONG 
President, The West London Federation 


Tue War has taught us many things and 
brought all sorts and conditions of sport 
to the light of day, but no sport has been 
the centre of so much criticism, wonder- 
ment, and curiosity, as that of the 
Racing Pigeon. Immediately war was 
declared the Admiralty and the War 
Office instructed the police throughout 
the United Kingdom to take the most 
comprehensive census of the number of 
birds in this coun- 
try, as they feared 
their use by alien 
enemies for con- 
veying news to 
Germany indepen- 
dent of the tele- 
phone, wire, or 
wireless. | Every 
bird, therefore, is 
registered with the 
police, ring num- 
ber, colour, sex, 
etc.,carefullynoted 
and a_ periodical 
return made. The 
Government are 
using large num-__ pDaughi 
bers of these birds 

on warships and Air Service work, 
particularly in the North Sea and on the 
East Coast, and many an important 
message has been trusted to the tender 
care of these feathered patriots. 

The Belgians for many years have 
recognised pigeon racing as their National 
sport, and the greater portion of the 
population had their racing lofts. Races 
were organised on a colossal scale and 
prizes with pools competed for week by 
week, it being not unusual for a well- 
pooled bird to win 1,000 francs or more. 
What Belgium has done for the develop- 
ment of the racing pigeon can never be 


of “Ch pi 


RED CHEQUER HEN—A WINNER OF MANY PRIZES IN PEN 


Brieflets ” and the twice Bordeaux hen. 
A typical racer. 


estimated, and during the past thirty or 
forty years a succession of competitive 
races have had the effect of enabling 
the birds to increase the distance of 
their flights from a few miles to hundreds. 
Englishmen with an appreciation of 
all-round sport have gradually copied 
the Belgians, and to-day possess birds 
of stamina and racing qualities equal to 
those of their pioneers, probably more 
than equal, for the 
English climate 
being so very vari- 
able, the contour 
of the country 
and the waterways 
which the birds 
compass have all 
added experience 
and intelligence to 
the homing facul- 

ties. 

Very large con- 
signments of racers 
are convoyed by 

the various English, 
Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish Federations 
and Combines for 
present 7,000 to 


competition ; at 
10,000 birds competing in the same race 


isnot an unusual number. The National 
Homing Union (the parent body) has 
a membership of over 30,000 and is 
wonderfully organised. Numbered rings 
are issued and a complete record kept 
of the millions in use, so that a bird 
fallen by the way can always be restored 
to its owner upon the Secretary being 
notified. 

The racing pigeon, like the racehorse, 
requires the best corn grown, and the 
maple or partridge pea together with 
tic beans and sound red wheat, also 
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barley—foods which always command 
big prices for quality. 
What has been accomplished in long- 


distance racing on 
the Continent has 
been eclipsed in this 
country, and birds 
regularly compete 
from Bordeaux, 
Mirande, Rennes, 
Mons, and other 
Continental towns 
to the North Coun- 
ties and Scotland, 
whilst our Southern 
Counties have 
Banff, Thurso and 
Lerwick the 
Shetland Isles as 
their long range. 
Special races 


have been organ- 
ised and success 
fully accomplished from San Sebastian, 
Rome (South) and the Faroe Isles (North), 


and English-bred 
birds have added 
records of 800 to 
1,000 miles’ to 
British Sport. 
The racing 
pigeon has wonder- 
ful stamina and 
can fly for fifteen 
to sixteen  con- 
secutive hours at 
over 1,000 yards 
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A FAMOUS RACER AND WINNER AT 500 MILES. AN 
EXCELLENT SPECIMEN OF THE RACING PIGEON 


CAMPION ‘‘ FAROE 1’? WINNER OF THE LONGEST 
DISTANCE EVER FLOWN ON THE NORTH ROAD ROUTE 
(800 MILES) 

Alsoa winner at many intermediate race points including The 
“* Racing Pigeon” Cup, value Ten Guineas, etc., etc. 

£120 was refused for “Faroe I” 


per minute to regain its loft. 
theories are advanced as to how and 
why it homes so regularly and consis- 


Many 


tently. The day is 
approaching when 
the sport and 
hobby of pigeon 
flying must in- 
crease its appeal to 
the intelligent. Not 
only is the racing 
pigeon a homing 
wonder, but a 
beautiful creature 
to look upon—he 
may be described 
as the greyhound 
of the feathered 
world. Many ex- 
hibitions are held 
under the auspices 
of the Union, with 
specialist judges 


appointed to scrutinise the points of each 
bird, and by the usual processes of 


selection improve- 
ments to the res- 
pective breeds are 
effected. 

The photographs 
illustrating this 
article are taken 
of birds the 
property of the 
Author at Sunny- 
side, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. 
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STANCE FOR HALF-SHOT SHOWING THE RIGHT LEG SUPPORTING MOST OF THE WEIGHT AND THE BLADE 
OF THE CLUB “‘ OPEN” 


THE MASTER SHOT IN GOLF 


BY GEORGE DUNCAN 


I VENTURE to say that there is just one 
way of discerning the true rank and the 
practical possibilities of a golfer. To 
achieve that purpose it is necessary to 
watch him playing his iron shots. He 
may be a long and straight driver and 
a deadly putter, but until he discloses 
the manner in which he uses his iron 
clubs at any distance of from 100 to 180 
yards from the hole, there can be no 
telling what chance he possesses of 
succeeding in the highest company. 
To the professional who, in the quest 
of completeness, has tried every con- 
ceivable means of securing desired 
effects, it is beyond question that there is 


only one sound method of executing 
iron shots. That this is so is surely 
proved by the fact that the system 
which I have in mind, and which I will 
endeavour to explain, is adopted by 
nearly every first-class golfer; yet, 
strangely enough, it is the most neglected 
of all principles among the rank and 
file of amateurs. 

We are dealing now with what is un- 
doubtedly the master shot in the game. 
It requires a good deal of practice and 
the power to persevere in spite of early 
disappointments, but it is not really 
difficult in itself. What, perhaps, makes it 
seem hard to the average medium or long 
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handicap man is the circumstance that 
it is an entirely different operation from 
the drive, which is usually the shot that 
he learns first. Having studied the 
swing for wooden clubs and convinced 
himself of its efficacy and that he knows 
just how it ought to be accomplished, 
he cannot altogether appreciate the fact 
that he ought to learn another kind of 
swing for iron clubs. He is satisfied, 
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But this is not the procedure that 
leads to proficiency. The proper way 
of executing an iron shot is different in 
nearly all its essentials from the proper 
way of making a full tee shot; here 
is a_ preliminary point which the 
ambitious golfer must absorb thoroughly 
into his mind. I think that Mr. Francis 
Ouimet, the United States amateur 
champion, recognised its importance soon 


TOP OF HALF-SWING SHOWING HOW LITTLE PIVOTING HAS BEEN DONE AND THE STRAIGHT LEFT WRIST 
AND ARM 


without stopping to consider the matter 
closely, that what suits the driver ought 
to suit the iron; the only variation 
about which he bothers himself is that 
born of necessity. The iron is shorter 
than the wooden club, so that he has to 
stand closer to the ball for the former 
than when employing a driver. For the 
rest, one stroke is much the same as 
another to him. 


after his arrival in Britain last year. At 
the start, he exhibited a tendency to 
play his irons loosely and hit the ball 
an ascending blow. But in a little 
while a change became noticeable. That 
change, although a dangerous enterprise 
in the midst of an expeaition that had 
for its object the capture of the honours 
of British golf, ‘said much for Mr. 
Ouimet’s power of observation and his 
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THE MASTER SHOT IN GOLF 


readiness to acquire knowledge from the 
methods of older players. 

When we make a drive, we do hit the 
ball an ascending blow. That is to say, 
the impact occurs the instant the club- 
head begins to rise from the bottom of 
the arc described by the swing, or, in 
some cases, when the clubhead is at the 
bottom of that arc. Nothing else is 
practicable. We are swinging to the full 
with a club which possesses a straight 
face; unless that face had a tendency 
to rise at the moment when it came into 
contact with the ball, the latter object 
would not be struck sufficiently below 
its centre to make it soar. When, 
however, the player takes an iron club 
with a lofted face, a wholly different 
proposition is presented. It should be 
his aim now to strike the ball a des- 
cending blow (that is, to secure the 
impact the tiniest fraction of a second 
before the club reaches the bottom of 
the arc) because the loft of the club will 
nip under the ball and make it rise and 
in this way only can the maximum 
degree of back-spin be imparted to the 
shot. 

Back-spin is the master influence in 
first-class golf. The finest thing in the 
game is to see the ball starting low and 
rising gradually but never to a great 
height until at length it is flying through 
the air like a bullet. It goes on and on 
till its velocity is spent, when it comes 
down almost straight, scarcely to move 
on touching the ground. Courses being 
planned as they are, we have to go out for 
distance with a straight-faced club from 
most of the tees; but from 180 yards 
downwards we can select an iron with 
some loft on it and attempt the most 
beautiful shot in the game—that which 
is invested with the greatest possible 
measure of back-spin. Nor is it merely 
a thing which is good to see; it is 
essential to anybody who wants to be 
an accomplished player. It is the surest 
means of keeping the ball straight and 
the only safe means of controlling its 
run. These obviously are the first 
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necessities of an iron shot, as we are 
aiming at a fixed goal and not simply 
into space. 

As I have already said, the stroke is 
not really difficult to acquire with success 
so long as the player remembers all the 
while that it is entirely different from 
a drive and practises it in a spirit of 
persistency. It is not a shot to attempt 
suddenly in the middle of a round unless 


BEFORE IMPACT. SHOWING THE ESSENCE OF THE 
SHOT. PRACTICALLY ALL THE WEIGHT WILL BE 
IN FRONT OF THE CLUB AT IMPACT 


you have taken the trouble to master 
it. It is largely a matter of acquiring 
confidence in practice. After a while, 
some of the shots begin to fly success- 
fully and then it becomes simpler and 
simpler. Let me explain as clearly as 
possible how I play it. We will suppose 
that the shot to be accomplished is one 
of about 100 yards with either a mid-iron 
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or a jigger. The distance mentioned is 
excellent for the person who is about to 
try and learn the stroke, and he cannot 
improve on one or other of the clubs 
named. 

The grip should be firm—distinctly 
firm—and the best way to secure that 
condition is to cause the little finger of 
the right hand to overlap the forefinger 
of the left hand rather more than for a 
drive. That is to say, the club is taken 


THE FINISH, SHOWING TREMENDOUS TENSION 


just a trifle more deeply into the hands 
than when the performer is making a 
drive, for which a primarily finger-grip 
affording a looser hold is desirable. I 
am assuming that the player favours 
the overlapping grip; I am prepared 
to be dogmatic and declare that no other 
is worthy of consideration by an aspiring 
golfer. If, however, he will not have 
anything to do with it, he must still 
remember to grip firmly for the shot 
under discussion. 
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In taking up the stance, the heels 
should be from ten to twelve inches 
apart, and the player should stand well 
over the ball, which should be about an 
inch inside the left heel. What I wish 
to indicate under the last-mentioned 
head is that if a line were drawn from 
the ball at right angles to the direction 
in which the shot is to travel, that line 
would pass an inch inside the left heel. 

During the address most of the weight 
should be supported by the right leg. 
This is important. A common error in 
connection with all kinds of strokes is 
the crowding of too much weight on the 
left leg in the process of preparing for 
the shot ; it is generally born of a desire 
to be as close as possible to the ball so 
as to be sure of hitting it, but it nearly 
always produces a cramped position and 
leads to loss of balance. Let there be 
no suggestion of tension in the muscles ; 
the player should feel easy and com- 
fortable. The muscles will tighten 
involuntarily when you hit. 

Before starting the swing, see that the 
blade of the club is not exactly square 
to the proposed line of flight, but slightly 
open or lying away from that line. If 
this precaution be not taken the ball 
probably will finish to the left of the 
hole. Now that we have the player and 
the club in position we come to the 
movement which constitutes, I think, 
the essence of the shot. For a drive, 
we pivot appreciably at the waist ; we 
turn the body at the hips so as to be 
able to swing freely and put all the 
weight into the blow. For the iron shot 
with back-spin the prime essential is to 
limit this waist-pivoting in such a degree 
that it hardly exists at all; instead of a 
full swing, we want a compact upright 
and shorter swing which will strike the 
ball a decisive blow the instant before 
the club reaches the bottom of the arc 
which it is describing. 

And the way to obtain this effect is 
simple. Swing the club up with the 
right hand, the left hand helping and 
the arm of that hand straightening as 
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THE MASTER SHOT IN GOLF 


the club ascends until it becomes 
practically a continuation of the shaft. 
At the same time incline your weight 
steadily towards the line of play; in 
other words, transfer the bulk of the 
weight smoothly from the right leg to 
the left. And do not let it return to 
the right ; keep it on the left. This lean 
forward in the direction of the hole as 
the club rises is indispensable to the 
proper execution of the shot; it takes 
the place of the waist-pivoting which 
would make the swing suited to the driver. 

The left heel must rise two or three 
inches from the ground so as to enable 
the knee to turn a trifle and thus avert 
clumsiness of action; the precise part 
of the left foot which should be sup- 
porting most of the weight at the top 
of the swing is that portion which begins 
with the ball of the big toe and ends 
with the joint at the base of that toe. 
Do not allow the heel to screw out of 
position in even the smallest measure ; 
it is merely a matter of raising the left 
heel sufficiently to make the knee point 
towards the ball and throw the weight 
on to the part of the foot already 
described. At the top of the swing we 
shall have the left leg thus disposed ; 
the right leg straight but not uncom- 
fortably stiff (there will not be enough 
weight on it to encourage stiffness), and 
the left arm as nearly rigid as it can be 
rendered. 

Do not permit the left wrist in 
particular to slacken at any stage. It 
was firm at the start and it must 
remain firm; if it be allowed to bend, 
or weaken, the effect is the same as 
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trying to accomplish the shot with a 
broken club. 

The absence of piveting at the hips 
and the substitution of the leaning 
movement towards the hole will have 
rendered the swing upright and compact. 
So long as you do not bend the wrists 
you cannot proceed beyond a three- 
quarter swing and you should not be 
able to do so. For 100 yards, at which 
distance we are practising, a half swing 
is ample. Let there be a momentary 
pause at the top of the swing while we 
gather ourselves for the effort, and then 
with most of the weight still inclined 
towards the left (the very opposite of 
its distribution during the address)— 
bang! hit the ball as hard as you can 
and stop the follow-through as quickly 
as you like. In point of fact, a long 
follow-through is not in keeping with the 
character of the stroke; it should be 
a short, sharp, incisive effort, and the 
natural impulse in such circumstances 
is to check the club directly the ball has 
been despatched on its journey. But do 
not stop it before that ; there must be 
vim and determination in the hit. 

If these principles be observed, the 
ball will be struck a descending blow 
through most of the weight being in 
front of the club at the impact. The 
turf will be grazed just in front of the 
spot where the ball lay (that is an un- 
failing condition which will enable you 
to tell whether you are playing the 
shot properly) and the ball will fly 
low and strongly until the back-spin kills 
it and it falls lifeless to the ground. 
Such is the master shot in golf. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘‘ House of Lisronan,” “‘ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. Then she sets off to take possession of 
her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the local hounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 
joyfully takes over the responsibility. The first three weeks of office have been described. Her cousin 
Captain Green-Jones arrives on the scene at the invitation of Aunt Susan, who is fond of her nephew 
and hopes something may come of it. He is introduced to Irish hunting and finds it very ditterent 
from Leicestershire. Noreen buys a handsome chestnut horse, at an absurdly high price owing to her 
inability to understand Irish bargaining, who is afterwards afflicted with some strange disease, and 
though a veterinary surgeon and others advise its destruction, is successfully doctored by one Batty- 
the-Cure, who is thought locally to have the evil eye for man and beast. Later, when Noreen is riding 
this horse at the hunt, he catches sight of Batty-the-Cure, and runs away with Noreen for many miles 
over most difficult country, but is eventually stopped by falling in a muddy ravine. Arrangements 
have been made for a Point-to-Point meeting. At Noreen’s suggestion a Ladies’ Race was included and 


has been described.] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


NOREEN looked about her warily. The 
moment had almost arrived for the start 
of the light-weight and heavy-weight 
race, in which Kerry was to ride Bunan, 
and the resolve that had been gathering 
in her mind all the morning, as water 
gathers behind a dam, must either be 
abandoned or carried into effect. As a 
means towards this latter end she had 
for the past ten minutes sought to dis- 
engage herself from the society of Harry 
Smithson. It was not an easy task, but 
a resolute woman can manage most 
things—and Noreen was _ resolute : 
resolute to a degree that surprised 
herself. 

While her companion was focussing 
his glasses she deliberately slipped behind 


a clump of gorse and crouched down. 
She found the position already occupied 
by a prostrate tinker in the state 
euphonistically described as “ having 
drink taken.” This gentleman gazed 
upon her glassily and murmured to the 
furze-bush that there were ladies after 
coming in it, but, as he took no 
further notice, Noreen decided to endure 
his company. Anything was _ better 
than that Kerry should ride Bunan. 
Through a tunnel in the gorse a glimpse 
was vouchsafed to her of the Smithereen 
turning round and round in perplexed 
search, until Psyche and Maire, tacking 
like yachts across the green wind-swept 
field, attracted his attention. 


Seeing him in pursuit, Noreen rose and 
fled by devious routes to where Christy, 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


under cover of a bank, was giving Bunan 
a last wisp over. A small crowd stood 
near, composed mostly of little boys and 
lanky youths in their black broadcloth 
Sunday clothes, to whom Christy at 
intervals flung scraps of conversation 
illustrative of his own importance and 
the grandeur of the stables with which 
he had been associated. 


He looked coldly upon Noreen and 
listened in silence while she requested 
him to find Miss Clerans. 

“Sure, Conn Keohane’ll go find her 
for ye, miss,” he said. “ I’d think bad 
to take the horse in them windy places 
above in the field.”’ 

Conn Keohane, grinning, came forward 
out of the group. “Is it Miss Maire, 
your honour’s ladyship ? Sure I'll find 
her for yez in a minute,” he said, eagerly. 


Noreen shook her head. ‘ No, thanks. 
Go on, 


I’ll hold the horse myself. 
Christy.” 
“But, begannies, Miss Noreen, the 


” 


horse 

“ Never mind the horse—I’ve told you 
I'll look after him. Go!” 

“And what _ hinder 
Keohane ? ”’ 

Noreen twitched the rein out of Mr. 
Roche’s unwilling hand. “ Kindly do 
as I tell you at once, Christy,” she said, 
breathlessly, pink with agitation, “ at 
once.” 

“ But sure Mr. Kinnane might maybe 
be here any minute to mount, Miss 
Noreen, and if I wasn’t in it what would 
he say.” 

“Don’t argue. Go!” said Miss 
O’Corra, junior, very curtly. “ I’ll hold 
the horse and I'll explain to Mr. 
Kinnane. Go on, Christy! How many 
times more am I to give you the order ?”’ 


Mr. Roche’s sniff was tantamount to 
a declaration of war. He removed his 
cap, scratched his head slowly and 
deliberately, and then turned to Conn 
Keohane. 

“Let yourself keep a tight howlt of 
the bridle agin I’d be back,” he said, in 
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a tone of outrage. To his mistress he 
did not vouchsafe even a glance. 

When he had finally departed, Noreen 
peered under Bunan’s hooded neck at 
Conn, who stood clutching the off-side 
rein. 

“Don’t any of you back the horse,” 
she said, “he’s not going to run. I’m 
taking him away. Come on, Bunan!” 

Conn Koehane’s grey eyes met her’s 
beneath the red tapes of the hood. 

“Oh, glory be to God, miss!” he 
exclaimed, awestruck. 

“That’s why I sent Christy Roche 
away,” added Noreen, hastily. ‘“‘ Don’t 
hold him, Conn.” 

“Will I lead him for ye, missy ? ” 

“Missy ”’ shook her head impatiently. 
She clucked to the chestnut and clung 
valiantly to him as he plunged up to 
field-level, lifting her almost off her feet. 
Conn, running on his off-side, adjured 
him to be “ aisy.” 

“T’wd be bether for me keep a holt 
of him, miss,” he protested. ‘Sure if 
he got loose on ye here ye’d travel the 
country hither and over before ye had 
him cot.” 

It was exactly on this that Noreen 
counted. A loose horse on Moylugh 
could gallop for miles, and yet never 
blunder into any corner where he might 
be secured. 

The bank chosen by Christy lay right 
away from the crowd. Bunan Buidthe 
would hurt no one, but they would have 
to run the race without him. 

“Yerra, here’s Christy Roche coming 
back and his honour along wid him!” 
cried Conn Keohane with a backward 
glance over his shoulder. Noreen’s heart 
gave a frightened leap. Without an 
attempt at subterfuge, she flung the 
chestnut’s rein from her so violently that 
the buckle rang on his shoulder-blade. 

Bunan sprang forward, lunging at the 
bit and then, finding himself free, 
plunged away, bucking like a maniac. 
Conn Keohane’s snatch caught nothing 
but the stirrup, and that was very 
promptly jerked out of his hand. 
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‘“‘ Be damned to ye for an ugly fool!” 
cried Christy Roche, charging up at a 
heavy run. “God help any poor fella 
that ’ud trust to the likes of yourself, 
Conn Keohane!” 

“Her honour’s ladyship bade me not 
hold him, so she did!” shrieked Conn, 
whirling round upon his accuser. 

‘And didn’t meself tell ye to be 
holding him ever and always ?”’ retorted 
Mr. Roche in high impassioned accents. 
“The dear knows there was never any 
great name on the Keohanes for sense, 
but sure yourself is the biggest omadhaun 
of them all!” 

“ Yerra, have done wid yer chat and 
be legging it away after the horse,” 
interposed an old man. “ For all that’s 
chasing him it’s long before ye’d have 
him cot, I’m telling ye!’’ He indicated 
with a gesture the stream of small 
boys and broadcloth-clad men who had 
appeared from nowhere at a second’s 
warning and were now, with loud yells, 
fleeing across Moylugh in hot pursuit of 
the runaway. 

“Hold your tongue, Christy. Conn 
only did what I told him,” said Noreen, 
shortly, as she turned to face Kerry 
Kinnane. 

Kerry, quick at the uptake like most 
of his race, and intensely observant, as 
are all who live much out of doors, had 
both realised that she had purposely let 
the horse go and guessed her reason. It 
did not occur to him to be flattered by 
it. In fact, a personal note was the last 
thing to enter his mind in the affair. He 
merely thought that Noreen had got 
some silly nonsense into her head and 
was trying to protect him—not as himn- 
self, but simply as a human being—from 
danger, a thing abhorrent to the young 
of the male sex. Besides which—no 
light matter !—his mount in the race 
was gone. 

“Tf you'd told me you meant to do 
this kind of thing, I’d have got someone 
else to give me a ride! ”’ he said, angrily, 
a flame such as Noreen had not seen 
before in his smoke-grey eyes. 
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‘““T suppose I may dv as I please with 
my own horse,” she retorted, chin in air. 
Kerry shrugged his shoulders. 

“He'll cut himself to pieces in this 
infernal place, poor brute,’”’ he went on, 
glaring after the flying Bunan, now a 
mile away, with a tail like a comet’s 
following in his wake. 

“ That also is my affair,” said Bunan’s 
mistress, haughtily. 

“ Troth, it’s hardly we’d get to catch 
hin. inside a week,” put in Christy, 
optimistic as usual. “It’s a pity ye 
didn’t let Conn go find Miss Clerans, 
miss, so it 

Noreen swung round and walked off 
towards the moat. The starters for the 
light-weight race were beginning to show 
one by one and at long intervals, like 
stars on a summer night, and the great 
green moat was resuming its ant-heap 
appearance. 

Maire, halfway up, watched in some 
perplexity the advancing trio, Noreen 
with her head in the air and rose-pink 
cheeks, Kerry gloomy as a thunder-cloud, 
and Christy saddle on arm and righteous 
indignation in every feature. 

“Where’s Bunan?” asked Miss 
Clerans, as Noreen scrambled up to 
where she stood. Bunan’s mistress 
pointed vaguely at the horizon. ‘‘ He 
got away,” she answered. ‘“‘ I—I let 
him go. Otherwise Kerry would have 
ridden him.” The last half of the 
sentence was barely audible. 

Maire thought of Kerry’s confidence of 
three weeks before. ‘‘ Hum,” she mur- 
mured, thoughtfully. 

Noreen went on. She was tingling 
with anger and excitement. Maire after 
a single glance at her did not follow. 
Instead, she moved down a pace to 
where Mr. Kinnane stood morosely con- 
sidering his boots. ‘“‘ Kerry,” she said, 
in a low voice, laying a hand on his arm, 
“you asked me a question some time 
ago which rather puzzled me. Do you 
remember? Well, you’ve had your 
answer just now.” 

Kerry’s angry eyes softened a little. 
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“Oh, rot!” he said, uncomfortably ; 
but his glance at her was eager. Miss 
Clerans shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Why 
else do you suppose she did this thing ? ” 
she demanded. “I suppose you made 
yourself as unpleasant as you could 
about it?” 

“a Oh, well, you must admit it 
was riling. She might have trusted me 
to ride the brute all right.”’ 

“Tf she hadn’t cared whether the 
brute broke your neck or not I’ve no 
doubt she would,” retorted Maire, drily. 
“That roan mare of Major Brown’s 
ought to very nearly win this contest.” 

““Bunan would have won it hands 
down,” said Kerry, in a funereal tone. 
Each red coat that passed on its passage 
to the starting-point gave him a fresh 
pang. 

“Where is Bunan, by the way?” 
asked Maire. 

“Oh, God knows! It wasn’t any 
good my going after him in this infernal 
place. You might as well be chasing a 
salmon in the mouth of the Shannon.” 

The starters disappeared behind a 
gorse-grown hill, which hid their move- 
ments from all but the occupiers of the 
tree-tops on the summit of the moat, 
whose voices now rose piercingly. 

From the scraps of information that 
drifted to these below it appeared that 
the Major’s mare was a great canat and 
he had a right to mind her, and she facing 
out at the water-trinch, so he had. Also 
that Albert de Bohune—referred to as 
“that one ’’—was in dread of his life, 
and that the third fence was an un- 
natural ould lep and there wasn’t a hoise 
in the ring of Ireland but would be apt 
to be knocked by it. And then, finally, 
a loud and prolonged vell, in the course 
of which someone slipped out of a 
top-branch and crashed down several 
stories, to the extreme merriment of his 
fellows, announced that the race had 
started. Like most of its kind it was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
nothing could be seen of the participators 
in it except during such time as they 
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were crossing a mile-long slope of hill 
exactly opposite the moat. They loomed 
suddenly upon this green space through 
a thin hedge, and vanished from it 
behind a furze-grown mound, and the 
intervening eight or nine furlongs of old 
pasture was enlivened by a narrow bank 
and a very bad wall. On this occasion 
the appearance of specks of scarlet 
among the dark filigree of the hedge 
was the signal for a louder bellow than 
usual—a bellow which swelled to a roar 
when the spectators realised that the 
leader was a chestnut horse with a white 
tag to his tail and that his rider wore a 
green and white striped football sweater. 

“ Bunan!” cried Maire. “ Bunan— 
and ridden by Norry-the-Omadhaun. If 
that doesn’t beat everything ! ”’ 

“Wonder how the deuce he caught 
him !”’ muttered Kerry, staring hungrily 
across at Bunan. “He must have 
chipped in—they’d never have let him 
start.” 

Norry’s identity had by this time been 
universally recognised and greeted by a 
perfect fusillade of yells that rattled 
along the moat like maxim-fire. 

“That horse is running away!” ex- 
claimed Maire. ‘‘ Not a bolt, a real, 
genuine runaway. Look at him!” 

“ He’d be all right with anyone who 
could ride on bis back,’”’ answered Kerry; 
but there was no conviction in his tone. 
The truth of Maire’s statement was too 
obvious. Bunan, head out and ears flat, 
was going like an animal with death at 
his heels. 

Norry could be seen leaning back and 
wrenching, leaning forward and wrench- 
ing, trying frantically to get his mount’s 
nose round, and all to no purpose. A 
wide bank came in Bunan’s way and 
was flown from field to field without a 
falter. The next high, narrow, with a 
gripe on the outside, he fled in the same 
style. Voices from the trees proclaimed 
aloud that Norry was as good as dead, 
the poor fella, and sure the dear knew 
what start the horse took to be going 
that way. 
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Noreen, anger forgotten in excitement, 
came flying down the moat and cannoned 
into Miss Clerans. ‘“‘ You see!” she 
gabbed, fatefully. ‘‘ You see, Maire! 
Wasn't I right ? Oh, isn’t it horrid!” 

Horrid it undoubtedly was. That 
Bunan should get over a fence at all at 
the pace was surprising. A desperate 
fall could be only a matter of seconds, 
and every spectator in his heart endorsed 
the verdict of the tree-dwellers, that poor 
Norry-the-Omadhaun was “as good as 
dead.” 

“TI wonder what on earth——’”’ began 
Maire, and added with a shiver, “‘ Oh, 
mercy, the wall! the wall!” 


The wall in question was a high dry- 
stone gap at the bottom of a slope, with 
a greasy take-off. It had been objected 
to by several people, but inasmuch as 
it was the only jumpable place in two 
miles of a bog-fence, to cut it out had 
proved impossible and at a fair hunting 
pace it was nothing out of the way. 
Bunan, however, hurled himself upon it 
like a motor swooping down a steep hill. 
He got too near for a short stride, too 
near to even attempt to rise. The crash 
of scattered stones drifted dully through 
the air and Norry, pitched headlong three 
lengths into the next field, fell like a 
log. A terrific yell and a stream of 
people burst forth simultaneously from 
the moat and made a bee-line for the 
scene of the catastrophe, the reporter 
of the Kylecorra Comet scribbling as he 
ran: “The unfortunate young man 
sustained shocking injuries, to which he 
must inevitably succumb.” 


“Oh, if it had been Kerry!” panted 
Noreen in Maire’s ear, as together they 
ran and laboured in a shouting company 
of country boys. 

“Well, it isn’t,” returned Maire the 
practical. ‘“ Look here, there’s Christy, 
onacar. Let’s get onit. Hi, Christy!” 
Christy, flagellating an excited chestnut 
horse, charged down upon them and 
stopped chiefly because the chestnut had 
got one foreleg round the neck of a 
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spanceled mule which, after the 
immemorial habit of its kind, was 
occupied in running backwards and 
forwards across the stream of humanity. 
During the earthquake seconds of 
entanglement that followed the two girls 
achieved one side of the car, the well of 
which was occupied by the reporter, 
though how he came there no one knew, 
while behind Christy on the opposite 
side—or, to be more exact, under him— 
lay the tinker whom Noreen had last 
seen among the gorse-bushes a mile 
away. 

“The two of them’s destroyed—the 
horse and the eedjot!” cried Christy, 
enthusiastically, whacking the chestnut, 
who was already giving a very fine 
imitation of a bolt. G’wan out o’ 
that! G’wan out o’ that! Ah! can’t 
yez mind yerselves?’’ This last to a 
group who fell away from the car on both 
sides with an agility that only just saved 
them. 

“We'll all be destroyed if you don’t 
take care,” retorted Maire in shrill jerks, 
as the vehicle sped onwards up a field, 
playing pitch and toss with those on it. 
That springs or harness held can only be 
attributed to the fact that both were 
mended with rope and ought in the 
ordinary course of events to have given 
way at the first jerk. At what period 
in the nightmare career the tinker fell 
off was never afterwards ascertained. 
Maire giving it as the moment when they 
jumped a small sunken stream, Noreen 
as the time when the wheel carried away 
a stone scratching-post, and the reporter 
was cast shoulders first into her lap. 
Nothing but a miracle saved them from 
being knocked over when the race, for 
one delirious second, engulfed the car 
in a stream of scarlet-coated cursing 
men and lathered horses, and it was only 
the chestnut’s unwillingness to trample 
on the fallen that prevented the eventual 
mowing-down of those of Norry’s friends 
who, having arrived first, were kneeling 
round him. 

The Omadhaun lay on his back, 
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embedded in a souffle of mud and 
surrounded by a ring of sympathisers. 


“Ah, look at him!” shouted Christy 
as he pulled up and flung himself off the 
car in one and the same moment. 
“ Destroyed all out, the poor fella! Are 
ye hurted anny, Norry?”’ 

“Troth I am-—an’ murdhered!” 
returned Norry, firmly. ‘I wouldn’t be 
the better of it for ten years.” 


“He would not, indeed!” groaned 
Norry’s entourage, while an old man in 
the background added encouragingly, 
“T seen a man tossed like that once and 
troth he was dead in no time after it.” 


The reporter, a genteel young man, 
peered over the shoulder of the last 
speaker, licking his pencil. “I’d say his 
spine would be dislocated, meself,’’ he 
remarked. 

“Tt is so. And the poll cracked on 
me the same as an egg,” announced the 
victim. 

It was at this moment that Kerry came 
panting up with Dr. Hogan. The crowd 
parted reluctantly to let them in. 

“It’s a wonder none of you thought of 
moving him out of this muck,” said the 
doctor, irritably, as he surveyed the 
patient, embedded to his temples in 
mud. 

“An’ what way would we get to move 
him, sir and the poor fella no betther nor 
dead?’”’ demanded Conn Keohane, who 
had just appeared, full of importance in 
virtue of his twenty-third cousinship with 
the fallen. Before Doctor Hogan could 
answer a yell from Christy pierced the 
air. Mr. Roche finding his medical 
knowledge at a discount, had once more 
ascended the car and from the well was 
observing the race. 

“The Major has it won. Yerra, he 
has it won all out!” he shouted. With 
an answering yell the murdered Norry 
uprose literally between the doctor’s 
hands. 

““More power to him so! Amn’t I 
after backing the Major?” he shrieked, 
bursting through the cordon of his 
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sympathisers as a dog bursts through a 
row of tulips. 

“Not much doubt about the nature 
of his injuries,’ commented the doctor, 
as he watched his patient’s flight towards 
the region of the bookmakers. “I 
wonder where the horse is ? ” 

“ Batty-the-Cure has him cot over 
right the hill,” said Christy with an 
indifferent glance over his shoulder as 
if the horse was no concern of his. 
“He’s apt to be destroyed. The legs is 
trailing off him ’—then, as Kerry turned 
in the direction indicated, followed at 
a distance by Maire and Noreen, Mr. 
Roche in a much lower tone added, 
“The dear knows what like pishrogue 
Batty thrun on him.” 

Noreen caught the words. ‘ Maire,” 
she whispered, ‘I was right. Kerry, 
any good rider, would have been killed. 
I—I ” she left the sentence un- 
finished and suddenly hurried on ahead, 
passing Kerry and Dr. Hogan at a pace 
that left them far in her wake. The 
fairy doctor looked up as she came 
scrambling over the wall behind which 
he and Bunan stood. He was feeling 
the chestnut all over with a curious 
lingering touch, and his black eyes held 
a gleam of triumph. 

Noreen, guiltily conscious of fear, 
shame, and burning self-contempt, came 
up close to his squalid little figure. 

“ Batty, you can keep the horse, if 
you'll take him away at once—on the 
minute,”’ she stammered, hastily. “ I’m 
afr I mean I—I—have no use for 
him.” 

And then as she turned away she added 
to herself, ‘‘ And this is the twentieth 
century !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE day after the last meet of the season 
is always a melancholy one. 

Life seems flat, profitless, devoid of 
interest, the coming summer a period of 
endless tedium, cub-hunting zons away. 
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One’s best horse may be dead before 
next autumn. Onemay bedeadone’s-self, 
or bankrupt, or banished by odious 
circumstances to some place where 
hunting is not. There is, in fact, nothing 
left for those whom newspaper reporters 
call “‘ Diana’s votaries”” but to be cross 
—very cross—and amply do most of 
them avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity! Noreen was no exception. She 
came down to breakfast fractious to the 
verge of tearfulness, and immediately 
afterwards mounted old Black Bee and 
rode away without answering Miss 
Susan’s agitated inquiries as to her 
destination. 

In the bohereen above the Kennels 
she met Maire on the three-year-old Said. 

“Going down to see the hounds?” 
asked Miss Clerans, frustrating her 
mount’s desire to smite Bee upon the 
chest. 

“Yes.” 

“Ah, well, you'll find Kerry there.” 

A wave of rose-colour came into 
Noreen’s cheeks. 

“Oh, bother ! 


I’m not sure I'll go 
on,” she said, crossly. 

Miss Clerans considered for a moment. 
“T heard a piece of news lately,’ she 
said, casually and apparently apropos of 


nothing. ‘ There’s going to be a 
marriage in the Kinnane family. Have 
you heard?” 

Noreen shook her head. 

“Kerry, I suppose?” she said, in a 
voice that trembled in spite of all her 
efforts. ‘‘ Who’s the girl?” 

Maire took her own time to answer. 

Unwillingly she had let herself be 
thrust into the position of Deus ex 
machina, and she now felt the necessity 
of proceeding with circumspection. 

“ Would you mind if it was Kerry?” 
she asked. 

Who's the girl?’ repeated Noreen, 
and her tone and look answered the 
question to Maire’s satisfaction. 

“ Well, but it isn’t Kerry, it’s Kildare,” 
said Miss Clerans, thinking of that ten 
minutes’ conversation she had had with 
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Kerry Kinnane on the half-chosen point- 
to-point course. “‘ Still, it means a great 
deal to Kerry. It means—among other 
things—that Kylecorra will see no more 
of him. I shall be sorry, won’t you ? ” 

Silence. 

“ He tells me that as soon as Kildare 
and his wife arrive at Ballykinnane he 
must clear out,’”’ continued Maire. ‘‘ His 
idea is to go to Australia. He’s got a 
pal there who has a station and who'll 
take him on.” 

Maire, as she fired this bombshell, 
avoided her companion’s eye. 

Her stirrup-leather was, it appeared, 
twisted and required straightening. 

“Well, but why should he leave 
Ireland?” asked Noreen in accents of 
blank unconcealed dismay. “ Why?” 

“Two reasons. Firstly, Kildare and 
his new wife are coming to live at Bally- 
kinnane, and so, of course, Kerry’s job 
of looking after the place will be gone. 
Secondly ——”” 

“Well? For goodness sake, go on, 
Maire !”’ 

“Well, my child, he told me that he 
was a great deal too fond of you to stay 
on here and see you marry some other 
man.” 

The colour in Noreen’scheeks deepened. 

“Why couldn’t he tell me that him- 
self ? ”’ she demanded, with an irritability 
pardonable under the circumstances. 
“He’s got a tongue. What idiots men 
are!” 

“He has a tongue certainly, but he 
has precious littie else—I mean precious 
little else to offer a woman, and according 
to the masculine code a man may play 
the part of King Cophetua but not the 
part of the beggar maid.” 

Noreen fidgeted with her reins for a 
moment. 

“TI never can see that point of view,” 
she muttered. 

“Nor I, my dear,” agreed Maire. 
“Any more than I can see why a man 
may take a woman’s affection, her 
devotion, her friendship, the best years 
of her life, even her good name and 
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retain his self-respect and yet may not 
accept twopence-halfpenny from her to 
save himself from starvation without 
loss of ‘ caste.” But there it is. If you 
don’t want Kerry to go to Australia 
you'll have to tell him so. He confided 
his woes to me, but he’ll never tell you, 
never.” 

Miss O’Corra, junior, averted her face. 


‘““I—don’t want him to go,” she said, 
and the last word was almost a sob. 

“And he doesn’t want to go. In fact, 
he wants only one thing.” 

““'You’re sure—absolutely sure of that, 
Maire ? 

“Tl give you Gil if I’m mistaken!” 

“T don’t know that that would be 
much consolation,” said Noreen with a 
tremulous giggle and a glance at the 
Clerans’ poodle who, having just returned 
from a rabbit hunt, was sitting smiling 
broadly on the bank. 

“Get along with you, and leave Bee 
here. look after her,’ said Maire, 


dismounting. 

“ Tt’s—it’s—such an awful thing to 
do,” murmured Miss O’Corra, pink to 
the tips of her downcast eyelashes. 


“Oh, I daresay Kerry will help you 
out, if you give him an opening,” 
answered Miss Clerans, drily, taking Bee’s 


rein. 
rap.” 
“Then he’s a—a perfect fool,’ said 
Noreen, and slid to earth. 

“It’s the prerogative of his sex, my 
dear—one ours does not escape either ! 
Good luck to you!” 

“T wish you’d come, Maire—and— 
and——”’ 

“You don’t wish anything of the 
kind, my child ; get along! My blessing 
go with you. Make any use of my name 
you wish.” 

** Auntie would have a fit,’’ muttered 
Noreen. Then very slowly, fiddling with 
her skirt and looking back at intervals, 
she went on down the hill. 

When she had turned the first corner 
Maire tossed Bee’s rein over a gorse stem 


“He believes you don’t care a 
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and sat herself down on the bank under 
Said’s nose. 

The bohereen was hot as a greenhouse 
and almost as sweet. 

Gorse-spikes, burning golden like a 
flame, filled the air with a warm honey- 
sweet scent that overrode the fainter 
breath of primroses. There was a 
murmur of wind overhead and the chirp 
of blue tits mingled with the clink of 
bits as the horses alternately tore up 
mouthfuls of grass and made hideous 
grimaces at one another. The sum of 
Maire’s cat-like contentment was only 
marred by a lazy consciousness of the 
iniquities of Johnny Duigan the smith. 

She picked up one of Said’s hoofs and 
meditated scathing comments on the 
way the knife had been used. 

“Serves me right for not going to the 
forge myself last time,’’ she said, aloud. 

Said, nibbling delicately at the young 
gorse-shoots, rolled an acquiescent eye 
and then turned his head and stared up 
the bohereen. 

A donkey and phaeton had just 
crawled into view over the top of the 
hill, and Maire recognised the mauve 
ribbons of Miss Susan’s garden hat. 

“Lucky we’re here, eh, old boy?” 
she remarked to Gil who was occupied 
in removing burrs from his flounces. 

Anxiety, indignation, and much 
whacking of Rosamond the ass, had 
made Miss Susan extremely pink. 

She pulled up at sight of Maire and 
began her plaint on the instant. 
Jamsey, the garden-boy, whose duty it 
was to act Jehu and scourge to Rosa- 
mond, had it appeared taken French 
leave. 

“Tf you please, there’s going to be a 
flapping meeting at Clooncunnihy— 
whatever a flapping meeting may be !— 
and he is one of the stewards and went 
off this morning to arrange matters 
without even asking permission,” panted 
Miss Susan. ‘Do you know what a 
flapping meeting is, Maire ?”’ 

“Tt’s an illegal race meeting—every- 
thing illegal from the stewards to the 
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potheen, and it’s the best value in the 
world,’’ answered Miss Clerans. 

“Oh, dear! And I did hope it might 
be something connected with a tem- 
perance pilgrimage,” sighed Jamsey’s 
mistress. ‘‘ I’ve had to drive myselfi— 
a thing that absolutely terrifies me. I 
wouldn’t have come only I am uneasy 
about Noreen. Did you see her? Oh, 
dear, is that animal Black Bee? Has 
there been an accident ?”’ 

““No, rather not. Noreen’s in the 
Kennels. 1 don’t think she wants you 
just this moment, Miss Susan. Kerry’s 
with her.” 

Miss Susan became a shade more pink. 

“Unchaperoned! Oh, Maire, my 
mother would never have allowed that,” 
she wailed. 

“This happens to be one of those 
occasions on which a chaperone is more 
than superfluous,” returned Maire, pulling 
up a thraneen and beginning to chew it. 

Noreen’s aunt pushed the mauve hat 
rather more askew than it had been 
before. 

“Oh, do you—do you mean——?” 
she gasped. 

Miss Clerans nodded. 

““T_] have been afraid of this all the 
time. Oh, how dreadful young people 
are nowadays ! ” sighed poor Miss Susan. 
“And to propose in a kennel! And 
Noreen hasn’t even her new habit on! 
Really nothing could be more un- 
desirable in every way!” 

“T don’t think the old habit will 
materially affect matters,” said Maire in 
her most serious manner. 

“The young man should have asked 
my consent first. I’m in the position of 
the child’s parent,’”’ went on Miss O’Corra, 
“ He must have known I should not have 
given it, and he ought certainly to have 
asked. I remember so well when poor 
Tom Catesby wanted to marry my sister 
Elizabeth. He approached my father 
first, and then, when he had his sanction, 
spcke to her. I remember we put some 
pink roses in the drawing-room because 
they were his—Tom’s—favourite flower, 
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and Elizabeth wore a blue dress which 
he had admired, though it was last year’s 
gown—and 24 

“Did your sister say ‘ Yes’? ” 

“Oh, my dear, of course! He was 
the eldest son.” 

“Lor est un grand ministre,” mur- 
mured Maire. 

“That was the proper way to set 
about the matter, and I shall tell Kerry 
Kinnane so if Noreen accepts him.” 


“You mean if Kerry accepts Noreen,” 
interposed Miss Clerans. ‘“‘ She’s going 
to do the proposing; Kerry’s too shy.” 


Miss Susan’s pince-nez fell into her lap. 


“Oh, Maire, what dreadful things you 
say,” she cried, indignantly. “ Noreen, 
the child I brought up on my dear 
mother’s principles, propose to any man ! 
Really, my dear, that isn’t a joke—it 
really isn’t.” 

“Tt really isn’t,’ echoed Maire with- 
out a smile. “‘ You see, poor Kerry 
made the initial mistake which Tom 
Catesby avoided. He isn’t an eldest 
son.”’ 

“And Reggie was,” said Miss Susan. 
“Oh, dear! That verse about the 
serpent’s tooth and the undutiful child 
is so painfully true, but then, as Reginald 
said to me the afternoon he left us, 
Ireland is a country in which anyone 
would deteriorate—not that he did, poor 
dear fellow. What are you doing, 
Maire? Surely, you are not going to 
climb up on to that bank amongst those 
prickly bushes ? 

“Surely I am,” retorted Miss Clerans, 
finding a foothold among the moss even 
while she spoke, and beginning to 
scramble aloft, with a wary eye on her 
three-year-old. 

From the top it was possible to sec 
into the kennel yards which lay right 
below at the foot of the hill. 

“Do you think you—you ought to 
look? It seems like spying,” whispered 
Miss Susan, alternatively picking up and 
dropping her reins in great excitement 
and perturbation. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


“It doesn’t to me, or I shouldn’t do 
it,” returned Maire. ‘I’m the god in 
the machine, and gods always look. 
Yes, there they are.” 

There was a silence. 

“ Well—well ? ” demanded Miss Susan 
breathlessly. 

“The signs are propitious. They’ve 
just walked across to look at Ferrylass 
and her puppies. Ferrylass is in that 


little outside house, you know. She'll 
probably give them both a nip unless 
they’re careful.”’ 
“Oh,” murmured poor Miss O’Corra, 
“what a—what a mise-en-scene.” 
“Strikes me as remarkably appro- 
Noreen has picked up one of 
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the pups and is kissing it. Kerry’s 
pulling her away now to look at Charity’s 
litter, and I’m blessed if they haven't 
left the gate open and let Ferrylass and 
all her lot out! I think that’s pretty 
conclusive.” 

Miss Susan clasped her hands together 
convulsively. 

‘““ Oh, I do trust the dear child will be 
happy,” she cried. 

The Deus ex machina laughed. ‘‘Hope 
so, too, most sincerely,”’ she answered, 
thinking of her own part in the matter. 
“But I’m not at all alarmed. I only 
wish I was as sure of getting a first at 
Dublin Show with this colt as I am of 
that.” 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BRIDGE 


BY PORTLAND 


SECOND MONTH OF OUR PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


NOTICE TO A Prize Competition for 
OUR READERS Auction Bridge Players 
began in our issue for 
the month of March, and will be con- 
tinued month by month for a period of 
six months. Competitors who reside 
anywhere in Europe have until the Ist 
of April for sending in their solutions 
to the first problem of the series, and 
competitors who reside elsewhere have 
extended periods -allowed to them, for 
particulars of which they are referred to 
our Rules of Competition. The second 
problem of the series will be found below, 
andfall our Bridge-playing readers are 
invited to solve it. At the end of the 
competition the following prizes will 
be awarded to the most successful 
competitors :— 


First Prize: FIVE GUINEAS. 
Second Prize: THREE GUINEAS. 
Third Prize: TWO GUINEAS. 


SPADES versus ROYALS. 


A curiously simple and yet some- 
what perplexing question is at present 
agitating the minds of Auction Bridge 
players. It is this: When the spade 
suit had two values, 2 and 9, it was 
called “‘ spades’ when the lower value 
was intended, and “royal spades,” or 
“royals,” when the higher value was 
intended. But now that it has only 
one value, viz., nine per trick, are we to 
speak of it as “ spades’’ or “ royals ”’ ? 

Several people have propounded this 
conundrum to me, and at first I was 
disposed to treat it with contempt. But 
now I see that I was wrong. Obviously 


it does not matter whether we call the 
suit spades or royals, or anything else, 
so long as we all call it the same thing. 
But it is absurd that it should have 
more names than one, and that there 
should be any doubt as to its proper 
appellation is, to say the least of it, 
inconvenient. It lays you open to be 
corrected by the pedantic, and to be con- 
founded with the self-sufficing sophistries 
of cocksure mediocrity, which is very 
annoying. 

So I have cast about me for some 
guiding principle upon which to found 
a conclusive argument upon one side of 
this question or the other—-I don’t care 
which—in order that I may know what 
position to take up when tackled. But, 
curiously enough, I can find none; and 
the more I consider it the blanker 
becomes my mind upon the subject. 

In the first place, there is the old 
adage that you should call a spade a 
spade. This, it must be admitted, comes 
in very apropos, and at the first blush 
has the appearance of administering a 
knock-out blow to the pretensions of 
“royals.”” But it is really of no more 
force than any other proverbial saying, 
the application of which must always be 
proved by extrinsic reasoning. 

And, as a matter of fact, there is much 
to be said for the retention of the term 
“royals,” which has become, for most 
of us, inextricably associated with the 
idea of spades at nine a trick. Indeed, 
even now you will sometimes hear the 
dealer say “‘ one spade” when he means 
to pass, and it would be rather hard, in 
these circumstances, to hold him to a 
declaration of ‘‘ one royal.”” And if the 
latter term is to be abolished, why should 
the game which we now play be called 
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ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


Royal Auction Bridge ? What is there 
royal about it except the Royal Spade, 
which is a natural enough term for a 
spade to which an enhanced value has 
been attached ? 

Considerations of this kind, reinforced 
perhaps by my natural’ conservatism, 
lead me to feel that “royals” is the 
preferable term; but I am bound to 
confess that I can discover no direct 
authoritv for this proposition. On 
looking at the latest Portland Club 
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rules I find that the erstwhile lowest- 
valued suit in the pack, which has now 
become the highest, is referred to 
throughout as “spades (royal), the 
adjective being placed after the noun 
and enclosed in brackets. This appears 
to me to leave the matter in a very 
indeterminate state, and I am afraid it 
must be left to the Bridge-playing public 
to take the law into its own hands and 
decide the issue as it pleases. I cannot 
presume to offer it any guidance. 


PROBLEM Il. 


A and B are partners against Yand Z. Score: A and B, 24; 


Y and Z, love. In the third game. 


Z deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Z ‘‘one no-trump” ; A ‘two royals ” ; 
Second Round: Z 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y no-trumps’"’; B “no.” 


A “no.” 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 
10 9 
6 

4 

2 


Hearts 


Diamonds... 


A (Leader). 


B (Third player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Hearts; 
Diamonds .. 


-A 6 


A K 8 


Chabs. J 10:3 2 
Spades ..... Q 5 4 


The first trick is as follows :— 


HOW OUGHT “Z” 


TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY? 


[For Rules of Competition see next page 
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RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE COMPETITION 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 


_2.—All solutions to the problems must be 
addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.’’ From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problems published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist May, and so on. 


3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 


+.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 


5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s ’’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 


6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition: the First 
Prize will be FivE GuINEAs, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 


7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
“ Portland’s ’’ discretion. 


8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland’? as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances 


9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 


10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 


11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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THE 15-20 H.P., STRAKER-SQUIRE IS THE RESULT OF CONCENTRATING ON THE ONE TYPE OF CHASSIS 
SINCE 1909. IT IS OFTEN REFERRED TO AS THE “‘ BRITISH CAR THOROUGHBRED ” 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE SEASONAL For some time before the 
POLICY war there was a distinct 
tendency on the part of 
the manufacturer to break away from the 
custom of saving up chassis improve- 
ments until some particular time in the 
year—the Olympia Show. The abnormal 
state of affairs now obtaining has decided 
the manufacturer—for this year in any 
case—that the disadvantages attendant 
on the seasonal policy are considerably 
greater than the advantages to be gained 
by close adherence to it. Three factors 
have had considerable influence in this 
decision: the demands of the Allied 
Governments for motor vehicles of all 
kinds; the abandoning of the annual 
motor shows; the decreased motor 
requirements of the private buyer. 
As a trick of showmanship the 
exhibition of new design chassis at 
Olympia has, possibly, something to 


UF 


recommend it from the point of view of 
the maker. The average buyer, however, 
cannot see things in quite the same light. 
It is annoying in the extreme, for 
example, for a car of given make to be 
ordered in, say, August, and delivery 
taken towards the end of September, for 
the customer to find that the type of 
machine purchased is to be considerably 
improved after November. It might be 
said, “Why not wait until the Show, 
and obtain the latest pattern?” The 
maker would be the first to complain if 
a big percentage of orders were delayed 
until the back end of the year. To a 
small extent this is already the case, 
hence the dead season in car sales which 
all agents know so well. 

If difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
agents in each year unless some sensa- 
tional improvements can be incorporated, 
then the car is extremely unlikely to be 
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a sales success in any case. No agent 
likes changing his models if a respectable 
volume of business can be done without 
change. Again, surely an improvement 
here, and a slight change for the better 
there, would be a greater help if 
introduced whenever works facilities 
allowed. They would give the agent 
some excuse for booming his cars in the 
dead season. 

From the customer’s viewpoint, also, 
geod would follow, for, no matter when 
the order is placed, he would be sure of 
obtaining the latest and most improved 
type chassis to leave the make1’s factory. 
The manufacturer would save in many 
ways. Briefly, by carrying less raw 
material ; by the use of fewer expensive 
jigs and gauges; and by more regular 
output whereby his machines could be 
maintained always at the maximum 
and, therefore, most economical output. 
Having judged a market for some 
particular type the manufacturer would 
be well-advised to concentrate on 


improvements to the chassis rather than 
to chop and change from one design to 
another. 


* * 
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SPECIFICATIONS There seems to be no 

definite rule as_ to 
exactly what constitutes a chassis 
specification. One maker quotes a chassis 
price of, say, £500, chassis without tyres. 
A rival manufacturer includes in the 
specification electric - lighting set and 
engine-starter, full set of lamps, spare 
wheel, cover and tube, clock and 
speedometer, and even such small details 
as number-plates. The buyer realises 
that this complete outfit means an 
increase in the quoted price, but the 
shock is not so great as it is in the case 
when he believes it possible to obtain a 
chassis for £500, a body for some further 
sum, and then, before the car is anything 
like complete, finds the amount increased 
by some figure ranging from £50 to £100 
for accessories. 

It is better, on the whole, that the 
maker should quote an inclusive figure 
for the complete chassis. Buying in big 
quantities he can sell to his customer 
more cheaply than the customer can 
purchase from the accessory maker 
direct. Again, the car-builder can be 
trusted to select the type of lighting-set, 
starter, etc., most suited to his particular 


A DELIGHTFUL BODY FITTED ON A CROSSLEY-SHELSLEY TYPE CHASSIS. 


THIS IS A FORM OF MOTORING 


FOR TWO WHICH IS RAPIDLY GROWING IN THE PUBLIC FAVOUR 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


AN EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION WHICH PROVES THAT EVEN THE STREAM-LINE TYPE OF BODY CAN BE 
MADE A THING OF BEAUTY 


machine. Also, allowance can be made 
in the design for their incorporation, and 
the unsightliness of the outside-fitted 
lighting-set, etc., avoided. All these are 
reasons against the practice of quoting 
a price which includes nothing but the 
very bare chassis itself. Many of the 
leading firms are adopting the policy of 
including all accessories as standard 
fittings. Just to make the exception, 
one well-known maker of a luxurious 
six-cylinder car, who last year prided 
himself on the fact that everything but 
the body was included in his specification, 
has announced that purchasers may 
have the option of buying a chassis either 
with or without the engine-starter. 


* * * * * 


CARS AND “Eye Witness” published 
WARFARE an interesting account of 

the behaviour of the motor 
vehicles at the front some short time 
ago. Even the most vivid imagination 
is rather at a loss to realise to what 
an extent the vast armies now in the 
field are dependent on motor transport 
for the supply of every munition of 
war. Food, clothes, shells, small-arm 


ammunition, all have to rely on the 
motor and its safe arrival at the trenches 
from the railhead. The story of the 
quelling of the South African trouble, 
and the part played by motors therein, 
is by now well known to all. As some 
indication of the work performed, it is 
interesting to note that one driver in 
the Army Service Corps in a letter home 
stated that his column shifted a load of 
100 tons per day, and that he himself 
had worked three cars to scrap-iron in 
the course of three months. 

The firm of Clement Talbot has 
supplied a large number of cars to 
the Allied Governments. Commander 
Samson, of the air section, has great 
faith in this make, and has performed 
doughty deeds in the great struggle with 
the aid of Clement Talbot armoured cars. 

Although busy on Government work the 
company is not neglectful of the private 
user. A new catalogue is just to hand, 
and we are assured that every effort 
will be made to give early delivery of all 
the five models now being built by the 
company. With all due respect to the 
desires of the private user, it should be 
understood that official requirements 
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must, of necessity, take first place. As 
can be understood, the arrangements for 
giving delivery to the private buyer are 
not so perfect as in pre-war days. The 
company desires its customers to under- 
stand, however, that every effort will 
be made to comply with requirements, 
but that a certain amount of delay 
cannot be avoided if justice is to be 
done to the National cause. 


* * * * 


ON PoLiIcy Earlier in this article, the 
question of the seasonal 
policy was discussed. Summing up the 
remarks contained in the paragraph, it 
might be stated that a manufacturer 
would be well-advised to decide on one 
particular type of chassis and, having 
built it as well as possible, to concen- 
trate on detailed improvement instead 
of adopting a policy of changing the 
type of car made with each passing year. 
As is so often the case when engaged in 


ONE OF THE 20 H.P. DAIMLERS IN PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 
BUSY ON GOVERNMENT WORK, IS NOT NEGLECTING THE PRIVATE CUSTOMER 
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apportioning blame, one is apt to over- 
look the praise that is due in other 
directions. 

Straker-Squire, for example, have been 
building one type of chassis, and one 
only —so far as pleasure cars are 
concerned—since 1909. In that year 
the machine won the Junior Easter 
Handicap at Brooklands, beating several 
famous cars of much higher power. The 
1915 model is rated as of 15—20h.p., 
and represents, as nearly as modern 
experience will allow, perfection of its 
type. Last summer the writer had the 
pleasure—the word is used advisedly— 
of trying one of these cars over a very 
difficult road. The chassis is a sound 
job throughout, and the engine is a 
delight to the engineer. One cannot 
think of any other model, at anything 
like the price, which compares favour- 
ably with the Straker-Squire. The only 
fault which can honestly be found is the 
practice of the maker in quoting a price 
for the chassis without tyres. This is 


THIS COMPANY, ALTHOUGH EXTREMELY 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


THE F.I.A.T. CONCERN HAS RECENTLY INTRODUCED MANY IMPROVEMENTS, AND THE FULL RANGE OF 
MODELS APPEALS TO PRACTICALLY ALL TYPES OF USERS 


given at {345. Even at £400 it would 
be cheaper than most, and, as tyres are 
essential before the chassis can be taken 
away, it is hard to see why an inclusive 
price is not quoted. Perhaps the maker 
will favour us with an explanation. No 
doubt there is some apparently good 
reason, for one can hardly think that 
so much detailed care and skill has been 
brought to bear on the chassis itself, 
while the details of salesmanship have 
been entirely overlooked. 


* * * * * 


THE I recently had an 
EIGHT-CYLINDER opportunity of inspect- 
CAR ing the Cadillac eight- 
cylinder car, handled 

in this country by F. S. Bennett, Ltd. 
The engine is of the V-type, and it has 
a bore and stroke of 34in. and 5} in. 
respectively. The cylinders are cast 
in two blocks, and are set at an angle 
of ninety degrees from each other. 
The unit is three-point suspended. 
Previous designers have experienced 


much difficulty in keeping the crankshaft 
sufficiently short in this type of engine. 
The Cadillac people have overcome the 
difficulty by an ingenious over-lapping 
arrangement which allows of two big- 
ends operating on the same crank-pin. 
The total length of the shaft, measured 
outside the bearings, is only 26} in. 
Lubrication is on the pressure - feed 
system. 

The drive is taken from the engine 
to the gear-box—three-speed and reverse 
—through a clutch of the multiple disc, 
dry-plate type, and thence, by tubular 
shaft, on which the two universal-joints 
run continuously in oil, to the back-axle, 
which is of the full floating type. The 
use of the eight-cylinder engine removes 
any necessity for the employment of the 
two-speed back-axle, and, accordingly, 
this feature has been dropped. 

The detail fittings are in accordance 
with the Cadillac reputation. They 
deserve fuller mention than can be given 
here. One cannot describe the thermo- 
stat arrangement for regulating the 
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THE LITTLE 8 H.P. BUGATTI IS ONE OF THE MOST ORIGINAL LIGHT CARS NOW ON THE MARKET. 


IT IS A WELL-TRIED AND DESIGNED CONSTRUCTION 


temperature of the cooling water, for 
example, in a few lines. Mr. F. S. 
Bennett has asked me to take a trial 
run with the car, and so it is as well that 
a more detailed description be left until 
next month when it will be possible to 
give some account of the running of the 
car on the road. 


* * * * 


One of the most 
interesting little cars 
at present on the market is the 8 h.p. 
Bugatti. The rating is purely a matter 
of convenience, by the way, for the power 
developed is greatly in excess of 8 h.p. 
She is one of the lightest cars at present 
made, the designer working on the motto 
“weight is the enemy.” Although small, 
she is, like a more famous animal “a 
terror for her size.”” A speed of 50 miles 


THE BUGATTI CAR 


per hour is not outside her capabilities, 
and as the springing is sound in theory 
and practice, she holds the road in a very 
satisfactory manner at speed. 

The engine is a four-cylinder, cast 
en bloc, and it is fitted with overhead 
valves operated by a single cam-shaft, 
which is entirely enclosed. Lubrication 
to this shaft is direct and from an oil 
distributor box located at the forward 
end of the valve gear casing. The shaft 
itself is driven by a bevel-geared vertical 
shaft. These particulars are interesting, 
for although designers admit the 
efficiency of the overhead type of valve 
in general, the difficulties of applying it 
in practice are very great. Thelubricating 
system is ingenious, and worthy of 
consideration. The cooling water is 
pump circulated; the carburetter 
favoured is the Zenith. 
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The drive is through a metal disc 
clutch working in oil, to a four-speed and 
reverse gear-box, whence the power 
is transmitted through two entirely- 
enclosed universal-joints to the level- 
driven live-axle of the full floating type. 
The steering is irreversible, and consists 
of a four-threaded screw and nut gear. 
Three brakes are fitted, the two operating 
on the back wheels being fully com- 
pensated. The springing, as we have 
already said, is good. Those at the front 
are of the usual semi-elliptic type, while 
at the back the designer has left the rut 
and has fitted quarter-elliptic springs, 
which are fixed from the extreme end of 
the frame to the axle. 

The price for a small machine like this 
is comparatively high. The qualities of 
the car are sufficient justification. Charles 
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Jarrott and Letts, Ltd., are the English 
agents, and trial runs can be arranged 
from the company’s showrooms in Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 


* * * 


THE Elsewhere in this 
REFINEMENT YEAR article it has been 
stated that few new 
models will make their appearance during 
1915. This is all to the good. It is not 
to be imagined, however, that the design 
of power-propelled vehicles will sink into 
a state of stagnation. Far from it, for 
practically every maker of note is busily 
employed in improving his cars in their 
detail arrangements. So far as the 
pow i 
there would seem to be little drastic 


THE CLEMENT-TALBOT COMPANY IS TURNING OUT A LARGE NUMBER OF ARMOURED CARS FOR THE 
THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS ONE OF THE LATEST CONSTRUCTIONS OF THIS KIND 


ALLIED GOVERNMENTS. 
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THE CLEARLY-DESIGNED DASH-BOARD OF THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK CAR 


alteration to be noted. Possibly the 
engines of 1915 will be rendered more 
accessible by the better disposition of 
auxiliaries. Clutches will remain practi- 
cally unaltered, and one hears of no 
revolutionary changes, nor of the sub- 
stitution of disc for cone or vice versa. 
Gear-boxes will be in some cases slightly 
improved in design. Back-axles will, 


to all intents and purposes, remain 


untouched. Springs, brakes, cooling, 
lubrication, etc., are the features on 
which most care will be lavished. 
Experience on the Continent has 
taught the maker that the “ no trouble ” 
car is by no means an impossibility. It 
has been found that one or two machines 


are capable of working night and day, 
and the only attention they require is 
filling up with petrol, oil, and water, and 
to be greased where necessary. This is 
something of a change from the type of 
car that requires several hours grooming 
every day if it is to be maintained in 
good running order. Many of the 
English motor works are busily engaged 
in making shells, gun-mountings, and 
other munitions of war. The Allied 
Governments are taking a great number 
of vehicles, and private orders are being 
somewhat delayed. Rapid extensions are 
taking place, however, and very soon the 
motor output will be able to cope with 
the demand. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ”’) 


THE DELIGHTS AND THE DRAWBACKS OF 
THE FULL SKIRT. 


As to the delights of the new fashion, 
they must, of course, be immediately and 
specially obvious to the sportswoman, 
to whom absolute freedom of movement 
is so vitally important and necessary, 
though, on the other hand, she will 
perhaps not find the change altogether 
convenient at first, seeing that she has 
never permitted herself to be so closely— 
and almost literally—‘‘ shackled ’’ about 
the ankles, as have those other women 
who are devotees of Fashion rather than 
of Sport and whose every step has been 
regulated and restricted for so many 


months past by the “ hobble skirt ”” and 
its companion scanty creations. 

It is likely to be the sportswoman 
herself who will put a strict and 
sensible limit to the measurements of 


her new skirts. For she will realise most 
clearly that any excessive fulness will 
be as irksome as the other extreme of 
scantiness and, also, even more difficult 
of adaptation. The scanty skirt as in- 
tended for sporting and country wear has 
always been so arranged that it could 
instantly be unbuttoned for several 
inches at the hem or occasionally right 
up to the waist, whereupon it was ready 
to do duty as an extra and protective cape 
and to bring the trimmest of tailored 
knickers into outward prominence. This 
will always, indeed, be the most practical 
and therefore popular form of costume 
for any and all kinds of sport, and so its 
choice can be once more and thoroughly 
recommended this season. 

But while new freedom and, therefore, 
more healthful and graceful movements 
are thus, and beyond any question, 
numbered among the delights of the new 


skirt, its drawbacks must also be 
admitted. 

These will result from the exaggera- 
tions of which there are already so many 
significant and unwelcome signs. <A 
measurement of nine yards at the hem, 
for instance, means a_ greater weight 
and worry than we should be called upon 
to bear, and then again the startling 
shortness of the new models is trying 
to almost every wearer, and exceedingly 
if not fatally unbecoming to others. 
It further entails the wear of the most 
expensive boots, and as some of these 
show startling contrasts of colours and 
leathers and a finish of brightly-hued 
tassels, it seems likely that the smart 
woman’s daytime attire this season will 
be somewhat suggestive of a circus rider’s 
costume. 

As to her evening dress, whose billowy 
folds are, perhaps, kept in permanently 
outspread position by a crinoline 
petticoat, and clear the ground by 
nine inches at least, or whose flaring 
fulness of accordion-pleated tulle springs 
outwards from a deeply swathed hip- 
sash, it pays the flattery of more or less 
close imitation to a ballet dancer’s skirt. 

Then, again, the quaint dress devices 
of ‘the ’thirties and “ the ’eighties ”’ 
are perpetuated in quite a number of 
the so-called new models with somewhat 
surprising results and, altogether, every- 
thing possible—and even, seemingly, 
impossible—has been done to make 
feminine and fashionable attire for the 
coming spring and summer so absolutely 
and startlingly different from last year’s 
styles, that the woman who could 
continue to wear any of these latter and 
blatantly out-of-date creations would, 
positively, deserve a medal for valour ! 
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“Happy Mepium” STYLES. 


As such a distinction would be dearly 
earned, the more satisfactory course for 
those who want to follow the new 
fashions without either exaggeration of 
effect or extravagance of outlay will be 
to adjourn to Harvey Nichols’ in 
Knightsbridge where there are any 
number of models of the “happy medium” 
style, and pricing, which will help to make 
the new fashions both possible and 
popular. 

For instance there could hardly be 
anything more suitable and smart in 
the way of a walking costume for the 
uncertain weather of the early spring 
than that pictured creation of navy blue 
serge suiting in which, you see, fashion 


A STUDY IN STRIPES AND SMARTNESS 
{at Harvey Nichols’) 


pays still another and even more marked 
compliment to the military styles. 

For wide and silky black braid is 
banded all across the straight, rather 
loose, corsage, from neck to waist—and 
below—each band finishing off at the 
sides in an overlapping and mitred point 
beneath which the other bands of 
braiding which encircle the back find 
an unobtrusive place of fastening. Both 
at the back and at the front, too, the 
skirt forms a plain panel, the fulness 
being introduced only at the sides where 
the folds are closely gathered on at the 
hips. There is, indeed, not the slightest 
suspicion of a “ waist,’’ in this coat-like 
creation, whose long simple lines will 
be extremely becoming to anyone, and 
everyone, with even a moderately slender 
figure. Nor is it too markedly short in 
the skirt, the necessity for extra curtail- 
ment being only essential in the case of 
the enormously full circular skirts. 

The arrangement of the neck is 
another advantage, for a little simple 
straight collar of the blue serge outwardly 
banded with the military braid upstands 
at the back, but is left slightly open in 
front and just one softening and 
altogether feminine touch is introduced 
by means of an inner collar of white 
muslin which shows up well against the 
black satin lining. 

All of which must be so entirely 
satisfactory to the seeker after smartness 
that I will not keep any such in suspense 
concerning the price for another moment 
but herewith proclaim it to be only 12 
guineas. 

It is distinctly reasonable, for, 
remember, it not only secures for you 
the advantage of the newest style, but 
also of splendid quality, and therefore 
wonderfully well-wearing fabrics. So 
you will be able to afford that 
worthily novel and smart new hat of 
dark blue straw whose brim is bound 
with taffetas and whose crown is encircled 
by a band of soft plumage which, on one 
side, is so cunningly manipulated and 
combined with a quill feather as to form 
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quite a recognisably close model of a 
sword ! 

Really these militant modes 
distinctly ingenious and attractive. 

Then as an example of the afore- 
mentioned “ revival” styles, which are 
the absolute opposite of these smartly 
simple military-looking creations, Harvey 
Nichols’ are showing another dress which, 
again, is of navy blue serge suiting, but 
is made with a separate jacket-bodice— 
yes, verily, a jacket, and, buttoning all 
down the back ! 

It is fairly tight-fitting, too, a series of 
little tucks holding in any and all of its 
fulness at the waist, though, eventually, 
these folds are released to flare out into 
a jaunty little basque. 

There are touches of black satin in 
the corsage, to provide reason for the 
appearance in the front of the full short 
skirt, of a panel of the same contrasting 
material arranged in a series of wide 
tucks. Actually, however, this satin 
forms a complete and fairly narrow 
underskirt beneath the outer fulness of 
serge, both being attached at the waist 
to a little slip-bodice of white Jap silk 
which not only serves to uphold the 
skirt in permanent and therefore com- 
fortable position but also provides a 
lining for the little bodice. 

There is a certain piquancy about all 
this quaintness I admit, but, still, I 
cannot quite forgive that back-fastening 
—can you? 

It will be too tragic if, after so many 
months of ease and independence, we 
should once more be at the mercy of the 
someone who has to “do us up” and 
who probably will not be available at 
the critical moment ! 

However, there are plenty of other 
alternative models which present no such 
drawback, one (still again in the ubiquitous 
blue serge) having its popularity further 
assured by a price of only 5 guineas, and, 
moreover, by the unobtrusive appearance 
beneath the very full and long tunic of 
a little underskirt which is really only 
scanty by comparison. Its collar, too, 
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is not of the most confining kind, its 
fine hem-stitched white lawn having a 
becomingly down-turned tendency and 
eventually giving place to braid-bound 


FASHION S LATEST COMPLIMENT TO THE MILITARY 
STYLES 
(at Harvey Nichols’) 


revers of the serge, caught together by a 
tasselled bow. There is welcome ease 
again in the wide armholes, though the 
long sleeves themselves are quite tight- 
fitting, and the very deep band which 
holds in the fulness of the corsage and 
continues its career over the hips is so 
straight and loose that no “ nipping in ”” 
of the corset at the waist is demanded. 
There is a braid edging to this band and 
also to the fulness of the tunic which 
opens in front over that plain underskirt 
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whose presence will be welcomed by a 
good many women I imagine. 

Then when the weather demands 
rather lighter attire, Harvey Nichols’ are 
just as ready to help you, one of the 
many pretty dresses which are dedicated 
to the sunshine being made in Shantung 
and patterned with the rather broad 
stripes which fashion seems to _ be 
favouring again. These stripes bring 
different colours into effective contrast 
with the soft tone of the Shantung 
léte de négre is particularly smart, as also, 
indeed, is black. A somewhat bright 
blue can be recommended, there being 
also, a certain shade of leaf green which 
will be in delightful harmony with the 
spring. The sketch will show you the 
design of this dress, quite simple, but very 
effective and, best of all, distinctly easy 
to wear, whatever your type of figure 
may be, the ends of the cross-over 
corsage being drawn low down about 


the hips over the pleated fulness of the 
skirt which, after this first and light 
bondage is permitted to take a marked 


outward flare. A white muslin collar 
and chemisette provide a becoming break 
between the stripes and the skin, and 
when I finally tell you that the price is 
only 44 guineas a good many of you will, 
I fancy, decide to make sure of one of 
these desirable dresses at once, as if 
you wait for the really warm weather 
the demand might probably exceed the 
supply. Nor must you forget to include 
the accompanying and attractive hat in 
your order, for its blending of aerophane 
and straw gives it a delightful appearance 
—and feeling—of lightness, and its trim- 
ming is both novel and pretty, consisting 
as it does of an encircling wreath of little 
roses and forget-me-nots from which 
occasional clusters of cherries dangle 
on to the tiny brim. To make this 
very pretty thing your own in any 
desired colour to match or contrast with 
the Shantung or any other gown would 
only cost you 49/6, and the outlay will 
yield daily and good interest all through 
the summer, too. 
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If, moreover, you are interested in the 
quaint little hats destined to crown the 
dresses which also revert to the styles of 
“the ’eighties,’”’ you must certainly see 
one most fascinating affair of Chartreuse- 
coloured taffetas wreathed round with 
silken berries and blossoms in soft 
dark blue and green shadings, just one 
full-blown pink rose being fastened in 
front and a filmy blue lace veil then 
thrown over all. 

As such diminutive and jauntily-poised 
headgear is so fashionable you would 
perhaps hardly expect to find “ picture ”’ 
hats with enormously wide brims making 
a simultaneous appearance after so long 
a banishment. But they are there at 
Harvey Nichols’ for your consideration 
in considerable variety, too, one of the 
loveliest of all being of white aerophane 
lined with blush-rose pink, and out- 
wardly draped with a filmy frill of white 
chiffon wrought with a cobweb tracery 
in gold, and caught up at one side of 
the crown with a long-looped fringe- 
edged bow of silver tissue which also 
serves to hold in position one big and 
beautiful pink rose, guarded by delicately 
shaded leaves. 

And as these meetings of extremes in 
fashion’s favour mean a hat to suit 
everyone we may be truly thankful that 
she has not devoted herself and 
restricted us to just the one size and 
style of headgear, in which some of us 
would certainly not have looked our best. 


CHIEFLY CONCERNING COLLARS. 


The next most important and necessary 
acquisition is, of course, a shirt blouse— 
or, rather, two or three at least ! 

The only question is whether you will 
follow the newest fashion in high collars 
or gratefully adopt the slightly modified 
form of the original and most becoming 
down-turned variety. 

The pictures of two typical new 
creations at Debenham & Freebody’s in 
Wigmore Street will perhaps help you 
to come to a decision by showing you 
the rival merits of each different style. 
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In one, you see, there is no question of 
compromise and no pleasant possibility 
of unbuttoning the collar at the top— 
no! it must needs be firmly and tightly 
fastened up to its uttermost edge and 
inch, its whole smartness being dependent 
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to the soft fulness of the folds gathered 
into a beaded shoulder seam. Other 
touches of lace and beading finish the 
sleeves at the wrist, and as the whole 
thing is hand-made in extra quality 
heavy crépe de Chine it must be accounted 


HIGH COLLAR vVéysus LOW COLLAR 
(at Debenham & Freebody’s) 


on its immaculate fit. The ruffling of 
fine lace, which is carried up the centre 
to hide its fastening, is continued all 
down the front, and then so divided and 
curved as very prettily to suggest plain 
waistcoat fronts, which there give place 


cheap at 49/6. So if the shapefinds 
favour in your eyes, you may be glad to 
know that it is also offered for 39/6 in 
the fine linen which is to have a great 
vogue for the making of this particular 
type of high-necked and hand-made 
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blouse, and which has the further and 
practical advantage of washing as often 
as you please. 

Though there will be some oval-faced, 
slender-throated women who will find 
themselves well suited by the new, or 
rather revived, high neckband, there will 
be many hundreds more who will thank- 
fully avail themselves of the greater and 
more becoming ease of that other and 
open-fronted model which perpetuates 
last season’s favourite collar style in a 
somewhat modified form, framing the 
neck in a soft semi-transparency of picot 
edged aerophane within the turnover of 
the more substantial silk radium of which 
the blouse itself is fashioned. It is cut 
on quite admirable lines, and so I am 
inclined to think that when you have 
once worn it in the radium and found 
what good value this is for 21/9, you will 
be ready and anxious to spend anything 
from 18/9 to 29/6 in securing a dainty 
duplicate in fine linen lawn (with a 
muslin collar) for warmer weather wear. 

Of course another alternative, and 
very popular, choice in collars is the 
one which can either be buttoned 
closely from chin to waist or else left 
open at the neck to any desired and 
different extent. Then, again, there is 
the collar which forms a high and closely 
fitting frame for the neck at the back 
and sides, and then leaves the front quite 
free to the extent of a modest V-shaped 
opening, the drawing of a narrow banding 
and bow of ribbon velvet across the bare 
skin being certainly effective enough 
in some cases to warrant its addition, 
though this particular little piquancy is 
really only suitable for the more filmy 
and frivolous blouse. The tailor-made 
type of shirt will, probably, and indeed, 
should, have just a slightly down-turned 
collar which requires no such support. 

Crépe de Chine, linen and linen-lawn, 
and striped cotton voile, will be the 
leading fabrics for such shirts, and for 
blouses there will also be available and 
fashionable net Marquisette and fancy 
crépe brocade, a further attempt to bring 
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the blouse into complete harmony with 
the skirt, involving the use of two 
contrasting materials such as fine suiting 
serge and satin, or crépe de Chine and 
chiffon, the softer one being, in both 
cases, chosen for the making of the 
undersleeves. 

Finally it goes without saying that if 
you want all the new blouses to be an 
equal, and special, success, you will get 
them from Debenhams. 


Hats FOR TAILOR-MADE AND SPORTING 
COSTUMES. 


It is also probable that for the correct 
and comfortable completion of your 
travelling and sporting tailor-mades you 
are wanting a new velour hat, and 
wondering whether you will be able to 
get it. 

So let me reassure you on this point 
by informing you that Robert Heath, 
the famous ladies’ hatter of 37 and 39, 
Knightsbridge, is in the lucky position 
(though to be sure the “luck” is due 
to foresight and enterprise) of holding a 
big stock of French velour hats and so 
being able to provide for the require- 
ments of all those wise women who are 
his clients. For those others who will 
now hasten to add themselves to the 
number are the further attractions of 
those two pictured hats which are 
obviously what is wanted. 

The “Stratton ’’’ for one shows the 
French sailor shape in its latest and 
most becoming form, its simplicity of 
black velour being set off by the band 
of silver galon which shimmers out round 
the crown and is fastened at the side 
with tasselled ends. Such a hat is really 
an invaluable possession, for it will look 
well with all kinds of tailored costumes 
and coats, and bad weather will affect it 
not at all, as it is quite impervious to 
damp. Just that touch of brightness, 
too, in the trimming, and the finish of 
the down drooping tassels {whose jaunti- 
ness can be accentuated at will by the 
tilt of the hat on the head) will help to 
make its simplicity exceedingly becoming 
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even to those who are not, ordinarily, 
suited by the more severe style of 
sporting headgear. Others who are, 
however, will find their ideal model for 
country wear of all kinds in that bowler 
shape of weather-proof velour beaver, 
which is named the “ Phipps,” and is 
already a great favourite. These are, 
of course, the types of hat for which 
Robert Heath has become famous all 
the world over, another of his specialities 
and successes being the ‘“‘ Goodwood ”’ 
cap, which is not only ready to adapt 
its shape instantly and most accom- 
modatingly to suit the individual wearer, 
but also to change its colour and its 
fabric to meet any change of wind or 
weather. 

For, you must know (the said know- 
ledge being distinctly advantageous), 
that one side is of velvet and the other 
of waterproof silk, each being equally 


THE ‘‘ STRATTON ”’ 


well-finished off and therefore worthy of 


an outward appearance. The brim is 
made shapely and strong though not in 
the least stiff by a series of closely- 
clustered stitchings, and attached to the 
banding and bow about the crown are 
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ribbons which, when required, can be 
used to tie the cap so firmly to the head 
that the wearer can be in motor or yacht 
in a veritable gale of wind without even 
once giving her headgear a thought—or 
a touch. Just the very thing this for 
an Easter holiday by the seaside! So 
send off your order, and, incidentally, 


THE PHIPPS”’ 
SENSIBLE AND SMART HATS FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


(at Robert Heath's) 


the sum of 31/6 by post to Robert Heath 
if you are not within calling distance, 
of 37 and 39, Knightsbridge, S.W., this, 
I would point out to you being his only 
address and therefore to be carefully 
noted. By the way, the “ Goodwood ” 
is stocked in many different colours, and 
can be made in any others, so you can 
be sure of getting a good match for 
costume or coat. 

There are also some such smartly 
simple straw models to be seen now in 
the showrooms which, curiously, and 
appropriately, enough, overlook the 
Ladies’ Ride in Hyde Park where so 
many of Robert Heath’s riding hats and 
habits—and breeches too—are surely 
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and successfully displayed every day. 
Hand-made straws are almost exclusively 
used to ensure absolute lightness, as well 
as extra durability, and in some of the 
slightly larger and sailor shapes a velvet 
brim-lining is used with a very softening 
and becoming effect, one such model in 
soft grey blue Bangkok straw being 
underlined with black velvet and out- 
wardly finished off with a band and bow 
of geranium-red velvet ribbon. 

An admirable scheme of trimming for 
a hat of the tailor-made rather than the 
sporting type consists of a wreath of 
leaves and berries, all fashioned of the 
same soft and waterproof straw as the 
hat itself, the little berries being just 
tipped with silk which provides perhaps 
a contrast of colour. And quite one of 
the prettiest, as well as the most 
practical, examples of the veil-trimmed 
hat which is to be a feature of the new 
season’s millinery must be put to the 
credit of Robert Heath. It has a soft 
crown of black silk, and a little closely- 
fitting, slightly upturning, brim of black 
straw, the veil of very fine clear-meshed 
black net being all bound with narrow 
black silk ribbon, and so fastened in the 
centre of the crown with a jaunty little 
ribbon bow that it can be worn in any 
desired way—hanging over the face, or 
thrown right back over at the back, 
caught closely round the throat, or left 
free to hang all round in the full irregular 
folds which are so fashionable and also 
so fascinating. 

And all this without the slightest 
trouble or the use—and the worry—of 
even one pin as a fastening. 

Ot course this hat can be copied in 
dark blue or any other desired colour, 
and so comfortable is it and, moreover, 
so chic, that I would proclaim it asa 
desirable purchase and possession for 
absolutely every woman. Besides which, 
vou will probably have to call at Robert 
Heath’s to secure it, or at any rate, to 
apply there for his new catalogue, and 
in either case, therefore, will become 
speedily acquainted with various other 
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novelties which should certainly figure 
in the outfit of every well-equipped 
sportswoman. 


So the hat will have done a doubly 
useful duty. 


No Worry ABOUT THE WEATHER. 


It is also, of course, most important 
that the said outfit should include as 
many garments as possible—in addition 
to the aforementioned hats—which will 
make their wearer happily independent 
of all the changes and chances of the 
weather. A coat which is ready to adapt 
itself equally well to sun and shower 
is always a primary and invaluable 
necessity, hence the continuous demand 
for those admirable “ Aquascutum ” 
all-wool waterproofs, whose attractive 
colourings and immaculate cut and 
tailoring would always make them 
desirable, even without the further 
advantage of their weatherproof 
qualities. But, as it is, and with this 
further guarantee of perfect protection 
under all conditions, it is not to be 
wondered at that the ‘ Aquascutum ” 
coats are worn all the world over by 
an ever-increasing number of men and 
women. 


There is, in fact, only one drawback 
about them—they positively refuse to 
wear out ! 


A woman has to wait for some 
definite change of fashion to provide 
her with an excuse for getting a new 
coat. 

This season is supplying the necessary 
excuse as, even in these simpler and 
sporting models, there are certain 
significant evidences of the altered styles 
which are revolutionising the more 
elaborate forms of attire. 


So an adjournment to 100, Regent 
Street, or an application there for a 
copy of the catalogue, should be arranged 
by everyone who studies her appear- 
ance, comfort, and health. 
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By the way, it would be interesting to 
know just how many coats Aquascutum, 
Ltd., have provided for officers at home 
and at the front, and it is certain that 


AN ADMIRABLE COSTUME FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
AND WEATHERS 


(at Aquascutum Ltd.) 


the disclosure of the exact number would 
pay the highest possible compliment to 
the firm and its famous fabrics and 
creations. 
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But while we have to share the 
“ Aquascutum ”’ coats with the men- 
folk (and though, where the soldiermen 
are concerned, we would even forego our 
claims and our coats altogether or, 
temporarily, if need be, in order that 
they might be ensured the comfort they 
so need and deserve), we have no such 
rivalry in the department which is 
dedicated to our coat and skirt costumes, 
and which provides us with perfect 
tailor-mades for town and country, 
sports and travelling wear. In view, 
moreover, of the present necessity for 
making any available money go as far 
as possible, Aquascutum, Ltd., are 
making a special feature of costumes 
which are really adapted to all the 
occasions in question, or any others that 
may arise, inasmuch as they are simple 
enough for the country and yet so 
beautifully cut as to be well worthy of 
an appearance in town, their rainproof 
qualities being a further and splendid 
asset to their possessors. 


Such a costume of many uses is the 
one illustrated, its long basqued coat 
being belted in loosely and provided 
with the most up-to-date and, incident- 


ally, becoming collar, and its skirt 
arranged with a deep hip yoke into 
which the fulness of the back is pleated, 
a series of buttons finishing off the wrap- 
over front. The style could not possibly 
be improved upon, and you can choose 
your own colour—navy blue, Burgundy, 
brown, khaki, or whatever it may be. 

And if so be that costume or coat, or 
both, be made of “ Aquascutum” 
fabrics, and by the Aquascutum tailors, 
then you will surely be well satisfied and 
well dressed. . 
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RATED In the manufacture of erated 
WATERS water the first consideration must 
be, naturally, the possession of 
an unfailing supply of the purest natural 
water. Bourne, in Lincolnshire, claims to 
possess the purest water in England, a 
claim which has been supported over a 
period of years by many eminent medical 
men. Dr. Letheby, Government Analyst, 
wrote in 1868: “‘ The purest in England.” 
Dr. Meymott Tidy, also a Government 
Analyst of repute, said in 1888: “‘ Bourne 
water is of most remarkable purity.” In 
1908, Mr. W. Elborne, M.A., Cantab., 
Analyst and Bacteriologist wrote : “Bourne 
water, from Mills’ Factory, an exceedingly 
bright and clear natural water of first-class 
purity—excellent for drinking purposes.” 
R. M. Mills & Co., use exclusively Bourne 
water from 
an artesian 
spring of 
great depth 
for 
ma nufac- 
ture oftheir 
many kinds 
of erated 
Waters. 
The main 
supply is conveyed di- 
rect from the spring to 
cylinders of pure 
metal, and thence put 
into the bottles. The 
water is not exposed 
to contamination by 
storage cisterns. 
The natural alkalinity 
of Bourne water 
renders it exceedingly 
suitable for the manu- 
facture of erated 
waters. Medicinal 
waters made by R. 
M. Mills & Co., are pre- 
pared under the super- 
vision of a qualified 
chemist, and they are 
produced under the 


GILT VASE PRESENTED TO COUNT DE LALAING 
BY THE BELGIAN COLONY IN LONDON, ON HIS 
RETIREMENT FROM THE BELGIAN LEGATION 


The Vase was executed by the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd., 
112, Regent Street, London, 


NOTA BENE 


most perfect sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions. Flavouring materials are manu- 
factured in the firm’s own laboratory from 
the purest materials obtainable, irrespective 
of cost. R. M. Mills & Co., issue a little 
booklet dealing with their preparations, 
which will be sent to any reader interested 
in the question of the supply of pure 
erated and drinking waters. 
* * * * * 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have sent 966 
boys to serve with the Forces. Six of these 
were in the “ brilliant little scrap of the 
Heligoland Bight.” Three were on the 
Aboukir and Cressy. Three were on the 
Hawke. One was wounded on the Loyal 
which, with the aid of the Undaunted, it 
may be remembered, sank four German 
destroyers. In point of fact, the lads have 

playeda 
gallant 
part in the 
mee clorious 
me page of his- 


being writ- 
ten. One 
cannot. 
imagine a 
finer tribute 
Barnardo's 
Homes. Many thou- 
sands of waifs and 
strays have had a 
helping hand when the 
future was black in- 
deed, and have been 
given a clean and 
healthy chance in 
Canada. Almost 600 
of these lads—men, 
possibly they should 
now be termed—have 
returned to England 
to serve their country 
in its hour of trial, Six 
hundred _well-grown 
men who otherwise 
would, in all likelihood, 
have gone under ! 


to Dr. 
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Used in rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
SY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


eh, beter than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C? Haymarket, london. /f your ‘groom 
uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always hook well? THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET > LONDON oS. w. | 


inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


iif BADMINTON COURTS, 

i RECREATION ROOMS, 
PAVILIONS,SHOOTING LODGES 
BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES. , CHURCHES, HALLS, &e. 
BUILDINGS THE APEST AND BEST. 

F. D. COWIESON & 60. Rotox,’ GLASGOW 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, dc, 


PURES§ IN ‘ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


Pints, 


TABLE 


Carriage’ 


“WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & co., Bourne. 


Sporting Chronicle 


105, WATERLOO STREET, - 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, 
Dear Madam, 
I am open to buy for Cash, any quantity of ~ 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S and CHILDREN’S 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING, 
Very High Prices will be given for Fashionable 
Clothing in good condition. : 
I will give you the utmost value for Gents. 
Lounge Suits, Ladies’ Costumes, Blouses, Furs of 
every kind, Household Linen, Underwear, etc., 
Bags, Trunks, and every description of personal 
property. 
Carriage paid on all Parcels, and cash sent or 
offer upon receipt of goods. 
Bankers: ‘‘ Lloyds Bank, Burton-on-Trent.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Established 15 years. Mrs. W. CLARKE. 


RAGING 


PUBLISHED 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


“Sporting Chronicle,’ 


Price SIXPENCE. Post Free 73d. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 


FROM 


’ 46 and 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or Withy Grove, Manchester. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


ut the CLEMAK side 

by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and cost you 16/- less, 
Then why pay a guinea ? 


Safest. 


Shaves Easiest. 


NOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 
easily than that. 


Outlasts all others. 


No dull blades. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 


Blades 


oe oe oe 


New Model Set with Twelve 


Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


‘Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor.” 


CUTLERS, ETC., 
or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


Messrs, W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


“| bought a six-cylinder with Cabriolet body just before Whitsuntide, and did a 
thousand-mile tour the first week. When war was declared, I had a rough body put 
on, and for four months it was never inside a garage night or day, sometimes 
in November being filled with snow at night. Since being here, she has lived 
practically on the sands. When she refused to start this week, I found the 
carburetter was filled with a mixture of salt water and sand, also the magneto 
was filled with sand. The car has not been washed since war was declared 
and plugs only cleaned once. There are lots of seawater splashes here, and 
I take them at anything between 40 and 50 miles per hour, and have never 
been stopped with a wet magneto. The car is an absolute wonder, and if all 
your cars are like mine, your work is something 

to be proud of.” 


A satisfied Sunbeam Owner. 


Supreme in peace time. 
Supreme in war time. 


{ 16 h. p. FOUR-CYLINDER. 
1915 MODELS 20h. p. FOUR-CYLINDER, 
30 h. p. SIX-CYLINDER. 


Write for 1915 Catalogue. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. 
LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
MANCHESTER: 112, Deansgate. 


Agents for LONDON and District : 
J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W 
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